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BOOKS 


By MARGUERITE, his Wife 
A new and sympathetic picture of the late Arnold 
Bennett by the woman who knew him best. Tenderly 
and truthfully Mrs. Arnold Bennett reveals much of 
the intimate story of her great husband’s determined 
struggle to establish himself amongst the immortals. 
Proud and happy of his achievements, she is not blind to 
his failings. All lovers of the great novelist’s work will 
cherish this beautifully produced volume with the intimate 
private photographs never before published. 8/6 net. 


By The Hon. KATHARINE VILLIERS 
A personal picture of the Court life of England so inti- 
mately told that you feel that you too are one of that 
privileged little group about the Throne, taking your part 
alike in the pageantry and simple pleasure of our Royal 
family in England, Scotland and Canada. The illustrations 
are from Miss Villiers’ private collection. 


NATURE BY NIGHT 


By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, F.LS. 
There have been many day-time naturalists. Here is a 
night-time naturalist and he has written a wonderful book. 
The doings of most British nocturnal birds, beasts and 
insects are revealed to you as never before with a sympathy 
and charm that first make you love the animals and 
finally love the author! Magnificently illustrated with over 
100 photographs taken by flashlight by the author during 
years of patient watching and waiting by night. A splen- 
did Xmas gift book. Illustrated 12/6 net. 


GARDENING GUYED 


By DEREK McCULLOCH (Uncle Mac of the B.B.C.) 
With Herbaceous Borders by WILL OWEN 
Mr. McCulloch has put all the infectious gaiety of 
his wit into “spoof” gardening and nature notes 
that will delight everybody. Mr. Will Owen has 
supplied a galaxy of uproariously funny pictures. The 
book is very inexpensive and makes a really jolly 


. Illustrated 18/- net present for this “ canny”’ Christmas. 3/6 net, 


HOW TO EAT AND HOW TO COOK. 
fellows who design Fortnum & Mason’s well known humorous 

Let us consider the subtle difference between menus ase ry for lovers and those 

HAPPY composed for hunters. Permit us to peruse these rounded epigrams on feasting so 

that they may fall like pearls from our lips when next in company. Or again, let us 

UTTON. read this cookery book-essay—an astonishing tour de force by Alin Laubreaux, the 

By ALIN LAUBREAUX good eating and drinking and with the companionship thereof. 12/6 net. 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON, 44 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, We. Tel.: Cent. 3103 
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The “Saturday Review Suggests This Week. 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of ‘the 
Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
| are the best of the week.—Ep, ] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet, by John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs, and 
Sat., 2.30. An amusing and very beautifully 
written love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. 

WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Bridie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast in a play 
which is interesting as well as entertaining. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband, by Robert 
Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. Tues. 
and Fri., 2.30. Aims at satire and achieves 
some first-rate comedy. 

QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolf Besier. (Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat., 2.30. 

GLOBE. The Improper Duchess, by J. B. Fagan. 
(Gerrard 8724.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 

WYNDHAM’S. The Frightened Lady, by Edgar 
Wallace. (Temple Bar 3028.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Thurs., 2.30. I repeat: by Edgar Wallace. 

EMBASSY, Swiss Cottage. Well Caught, by 
Anthony Armstrong. Primrose 2211. 8.15. 
Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. A really funny farce, 
with brilliant Herbert Lomas and an excellent 
cast. 


STRAND. Counsel’s Opinion, by Gilbert Wakefield. 
(Temple Bar 2660.) 8.30. Thurs, and Sat., 2.30. 
Isabel Jeans, Owen Nares, Allan Aynesworth, 
Morton Selton. 


FILMS 
. MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE REGAL, The Road to Singapore. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE LONDON PAVILION. Gipsy Blood. Criti. 
cized in this issue. 

THE ACADEMY. The Blue Express. Continues. 
its journey across China under the fine direction 
of Ilya Trauberg. 

THE WINDMILL. David Livingstone. A revival 
of this well-known silent film with sound effects 
added. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Alexander Hamilton. This 
costume picture, with George Arliss as Washing. 
ton’s right-hand man, is a good change from 
ordinary fare; it might have been better. 
THE STOLL. A fine double programme this week 
includes City Lights with Charlie Chaplin and 
and The Millionaire with George Arliss. 

THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION. Rebound. 
A fine performance by Ina Claire. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s latest picture. Though 
overrated, it remains one of the best pictures 
of the year. 
Tell England. This British picture is remarkable 
for the section which deals with Gallipoli, but 
the story is weak and the direction patchy. 
Morocco. Marlene Dietrich looks as lovely as ever. 
Little Ca@sar. Perhaps the best of the gangster 
pictures. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Gardens in America. By Marion Cran. Herbert 
Jenkins. tos. 6d. 


A Game Warden. By Capt. C. R. S. Pitman. 
Nisbet. 16s. 


Circus. By Paul Eipper. Routledge. 10s. 6d. (Telling 
of the circus as it is—with photographs by 
Hedda Walther.) 


Napoleon of the Snows. By Sir John Adye. Nash 
& Grayson. 21s. (An account of Napoleon’s 
Marengo campaign.) 


Bluebird’s Flight. By Mrs. Victor Bruce. Chapman 
& Hall. ais. 


Long Christmas Dinner. By Thornton Wilder. 
Longmans. 6s. (A book of plays.) 


Please Take Me Next Time. By Percy Colson. 
Nash & Grayson. 12s. 6d. (Volume of travel 
in France and Italy.) 


Imperial Theme. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. (Roman Empire 
dealt with in Shakespeare’s Plays.) 


Samuel Pepys Looks at Life. By R. M. Freeman. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Extracts from Pepys.) 


The Sculptor Speaks. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. {Jacob 
Einstein to Arnold L. Haskell.) 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST 


NATIONAL (261, 301 and 1,554 metres) : 


Sunday, November 8, 3.0 p.m. The Bach Cantata is 
No. 80, ‘ Ein feste Burg,’ conducted by Stanford 
Robinson. 


Monday, November 9, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond Mac 
Carthy will give the weekly talk on ‘ New Books.’ 


Tuesday, November 10, 8.30 p.m. Mr, Harold 
Nicolson, ‘ Does Modern Literature Exist?’ 


Wednesday, November 11, 6.50 p.m. Miss Clemence 
Dane, ‘ New Novels.’ 


Thursday, November 12, 7.30 p.m. Lord Eustace 
Percy will give a talk on ‘ The Nineteenth-Century 
Social Ideals.’ 

8 p.m. Music, conducted by Percy Pitt, from ‘ The 
Bartered Bride’ (Smetana); Symphonic Impres 
sions (‘ Louise ’) (Charpentier); and ‘ The Ride of 
the Valkyries ’ (Wagner). 

9.30 p.m. ‘ What I would do with the World,” by the 
Rt. Hon, L. S, Amery. | 

Friday, November 13, 6.50 p.m. Mr, Ernest Newman, 
the B.B.C. Music Critic, will give his fortnightly 
talk. 

9.20 p.m. Mr, Vernon Bartlett will give his weekly 
talk on ‘ The Way of the World.” 

Saturday, November 14, 7.10 p.m. Discussion between 
The Hon. Mrs. St. Aubyn and Dame Beatrit 
Hudson Lyall on ‘ Mothers and Fathers Yesterday 
and To-day.’ 


Pleasures of the Table. By Sir Francis Colchester- 
Wemyss. Nisbet. 6s. (A new cookery book.) 


9.50 p.m. Stanford Robinson will conduct a pre 
gramme of Viennese Waltzes. 
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NOTES OF 


HE new Government has started badly. The 
T sanes of the new Cabinet should have been 

known by the time Parliament met. In fact, 
not a word was published, and Westminster was 
as much in the dark as Fleet Street and the 
country. Then, ta make confusion worse con- 
founded, the Prime Minister vanishes to Lossie- 
mouth for a week. 


This Lossiemouth habit is becoming a serious 
menace. Mr. Gladstone did not, I believe, make it 
a practice to shut himself up in Hawarden when- 
ever his presence was particularly required in 
Downing Street; but Mr. MacDonald appears to 
dislike the convenient country house at Chequers 
as much as he loves remote Morayshire, with the 
inevitable result of delays and weakness in the 
direction of affairs. 


The political air is full of strange rumours of 
appointments, but seasoned parliamentary hands 
who have returned to swear at Westminster are not 
less perturbed by doubts as to the contents of the 


King’s Speech. It is authoritatively announced that | 


that document is to be as short as is consistent with 
royal dignity. 


But if it does not contain some reference to the 
stoppage of dumping and to the imposition of a 
temporary tariff for revenue, there will be thunder 
in the autumn air. And we should soon see the 
strange spectacle of a new Opposition forming on 
the back-benches behind the Government. 


Exit Jowitt and Nicholson 


It was silly of Sir William Jowitt to stand 
candidate for the English Universities, seeing that 
only a few months ago he was arguing and voting 
in favour of abolishing the University vote. Con- 
sistency, as all the world knows, is not Sir 
William’s strong suit in politics, but the voters 
sometimes remember—and resent—these things. 
In any case, more than one person has told me 
that Miss Eleanor Rathbone, the chosen of the 
Universities, is the better man. 


But I am sorry for Mr. Harold Nicholson, who 
lost his deposit, like almost every other candidate 
of the Mosley Party, and who must be regarded as 
out of action—the political variety, of course, not 
the journalistic—now that the English Universi- 
ties have refused him as conclusively as White- 
chapel refused his political (though not, I think, 
journalistic) colleague, Mr. Kid Lewis. 


Exit New Party 


So much for the woes of the Mosley leaders. 
One of the recent converts to the New Party had 
an even more unfortunate experience. He writes: 
“Twas howled down in Whitechapel, and harassed 
by Communists in the streets, being mistaken for 

id Lewis on one occasion and for Oswald Mosley 
on another. It was not an election—it was the 
abolition of politics. John Bull, hurt in pride and 
pocket, listened to no speeches, glanced at the 
Papers, and put in the John Bull Party. Angels 
and prize-fighters together could not have com- 
mended another policy.”’ 


THE WEEK 


, Whether this is the end of the Mosley movement 
or not depends now on Sir Oswald Mosley. He 
has not had fair treatment in the Press, and his 
own organ got going too late to be of much use 
in the election, but these two factors are not neces- 
sarily fatal. It is difficult, of course, to lead a 
political party effectively when you have not a 
single member of Lords or Commons to support 
you, but his real trouble, I suppose, is that John 
Bull hates a new idea. ‘ 


The Kylsant Case 


Few, except perhaps Lord Kylsant himself, can 
have been surprised that the Court of Criminal 
Appeal affirmed his conviction at the Central 
Criminal Court last July. The misstatement in the 
prospectus for which he was both officially and 
personally responsible was gross and palpable, and 
it may now be said that the City definitely made 
up its mind about the case as soon as the actual 
evidence was published. 


The best that can be said for him, as for Sir 
_ A. ‘Wheeler in the Leicester bucket-shop case, is 
that there was no precise moment at which ordinary 
commercial honesty became sharp practice, and 
| again no precise moment at which merely sharp 
| practice degenerated into actual dishonesty; if 
| markets had continued to boom both might have 
carried through their bluff successfully. But so, 
_ too, might Hatry and many another man whose 
| sin found him out. 


| The Law’s Delays 


| 


There has been some criticism of the long delay 
in the hearing of the Kylsant appeal, and the release 
of the prisoner on bail from July 30 to November 4 
has been adversely commented on, on the ground 
that there is one law for the poor and one for the 
rich, and that a poor man would not have been 
allowed out of prison on appeal. So long as the 
guilty, whether rich or poor, go to gaol in the end 
it does not much matter, but there is one point of 
substance in the complaint. 


Had Lord Kylsant been convicted at almost any 
other time of year, his appeal would have been 
more quickly heard. But British justice goes to 
sleep year by year in early August, and the 

| eestivation period lasts till October, when the 
Sword and Scales again function, Why the lieges 
should thus be denied justice two months out of 
the twelve remains one of the mysteries of modern 
Britain, a scandal to us and a byword among the 
nations which it is impossible to defend. Judges, 
like teachers, have too long holidays. 


Mr. A. J. Cook 


The leader of the Miners’ Federation, who died 
prematurely this week, is best remembered as the 
Extremist leader of the 1926-coal strike. In private 
life he was a pleasant and gentle son of the 
Somersetshire soil. In public he was a firebrand, 
and there was a sort of evangelistic fervour about 
his platform speaking that would have made him 
a great revivalist preacher, had his mind turned 
to religion instead of politics. 
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All the same, he had moderated a great deal of 
recent years, and he died, I imagine, a disappointed 
and disillusioned man. A few months’ago he con- 
fessed that the calculations of output on which his 
attitude to the coal stoppage were based had proved 
ill-founded. But I doubt if he ever quite realized 
that the invisible enemy he was fighting was not 
the mine-owner, but oil. 


He remained a theoretical Communist, but his 
belief in practical Communism received a severe 
shock when on visiting the Donetz coalfields he 
found the adits to the coal face being driven down- 
wards, thus flooding them with water. When he 
reported this to Moscow, he was reproved for 
his bourgeois mentality and was _ henceforth 
excommunicated. 


The Firm Hand in Cyprus . 


Mr. Thomas is to be warmly congratulated on 
the stand which he has taken in regard to the 
Cypriot rebellion, and his dispatch is a welcome 
change from the policy of surrender to sedition 
which has been pursued by this country in the East 
ever since the war. It is all very well for the 
Greeks to talk of Cyprus as a Greek island, but if 
Disraeli had not occupied it in 1878, the Italians 
would certainly have seized it at the time they took 
the Dodecanese, so that by no conceivable stretch 
of imagination could it ever have come into the 
possession of Greece. 


It is high time that a stop was put to all the 
nonsensical talk about self-determination, which 
has now been pushed to such extremes that half 
Europe is Balkanized to-day. The action of Mr. 
Thomas is a step in the right direction, and a little 
firmness now in Cyprus will have a wholesome 
effect ull over the Orient. If my Liberal friends are 
inclined to shake their heads, I would ask them 
how they think the Turkish minority in Cyprus 
would fare under wholly Greek control. 


Hitler in Germany 


Hitler continues to gain ground with increasing 
rapidity: a week or two ago his Nazis swept 
Anhalt, and last Sunday it was the turn of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. In these circumstances it 
is merely a question of time, and probably of a very 
short time, when the National Socialists will be in 
office, though probably in the first instance as 
members of a Coalition administration. Hitler’s 
visit to the President, and also to various high 
officers of the Reichwehr, is significant, and any 
day now the Chancellor may be expected to 
abandon the Socialists for the Nazis as the basis 
of his majority. 


Lucas Malet 


, Lucas Malet was a gracious and charming lady 
of the older generation of authors, who wrote three 
outstanding books which achieved more than a 
season’s success. I remember hearing that people 
were shocked by ‘ Sir Richard Calmady,’ but I 
could find nothing dreadful in it—perhaps because 
I happened to read it in Poland and Russia during 


| just been published by Mr. Cowper Powys, the 


the first Russian Revolution, which made the 
Calmady picture of country-house life at home seem 
a very quiet and peaceful business. 


Her ‘ Wages of Sin’ was popular but rather 
commonplace; but both ‘ The Gateless Barrier’ 
and ‘ The Far Horizon ’ reached a high level, and 
both seemed to me worthy of a permanent place in 
English literature. But either the critics, or the 
reading public, or the flood of fresh novels, decided 
otherwise, and i imagine that few people read any 
of her work to-day. 


Her later work (including ‘ Adrian Savage,’ an 
attempt to idealize a queer half-genius, half-fanatic, 
whom one knew in London some years ago) was 
poor and laboured. How completely it has alj 
passed out of recognition is shown by the fact that 
in a little book on Dorothy Richardson which has 


name of Lucas Malet is not even mentioned among 
typical women writers. Sic transit gloria mundi, 


France and the Foreigner 


The French attitude towards the stranger within 
the gate is not easy for the foreigner to understand, 
On the same day that I received a letter from a 
Spanish royalist friend, who lives near Biarritz, 
telling me that the police had notified him that if he 
displayed any political activity, even to the extent 
of writing an odd article in the British Press, he 
would be compelled to change his residence, I read 
that Italian anti-Fascists at Nice have been allowed 
to attack the representatives of the British Legion 
at a memorial service, and to insult the Union Jack, 


If the French Government is prepared to play 
fast and loose with political exiles in this way, it 
must pay the penalty, and I trust that Lord 
Reading will insist, not only on a formal apology 
by France for the insult to the national flag, but 
also on the Union Jack being solemnly saluted by 
some considerable body of French troops on the 
very spot where it was insulted. It is high time that 
France learnt that the possession of so high a 
proportion of the world’s gold does not absolve 
her from all duties towards her neighbour. 

‘ Saturday Review’ Critics 

May I remind readers who are entering for the 
competition in which a prize is offered for the best 
—i.e., the frankest and most fearless—criticism o 
the SatuRDAY REVIEW, in not more than 300 words, 
that they should address their letters to the Com 
petition Judge, not to the Editor? These entries 
must obviously be judged by an entirely indepen 
dent authority, and it might be embarrassing if 
editor and staff inadvertently saw themselves 4 


others see them before trial and sentence aft 
actually due. 


The Last Election Story 


A Liberal woman candidate was asked by a Tory 
heckler whether she followed Sir John Simon, Sit 
Herbert Samuel, or Mr. Lloyd George. Stamping 
her Wee Free foot on the platform, she retorted 
hotly : ‘‘ I have never followed a man in my life, 
and I am surprised that anybody calling himself 


a gentleman should dare to suggest such a thing.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S NEXT TASK 


complete and the noise of the shouting has | clearly be done at once. In this connexion we are 


N OW that the new House of Commons is lated to expedite matters, but something must 


died away, the country is asking what the 
Government is going to do with the enormous 
majority which it has obtained. In view of the 
fact that so little use was made by Mr. Baldwin 
of his victory seven years ago, the ordinary citizen 
is not tempted to be too optimistic, and it cannot 
be denied that there is a widespread fear that 
nothing will be done. To this feeling is 
undoubtedly due the absence of that boom on the 
Stock Exchange which it was so confidently pre- 
dicted would follow the triumph of the National 
Government, and the failure of the exchange value 
of the pound to appreciate may be traced partly to 
the same cause. 

The one problem that overshadows all others is 
that of the balance of trade, and until that has 
been settled on right lines, there can be no real 
return to prosperity. Taxation must be reduced at 
the same time, for the burdens which were placed 
upon industry in the second Budget of this year 
are so heavy that if they are continued for long they 
must defeat their own purpose. The only solution 
is the immediate application of tariffs, and the 
sooner a Protectionist policy is put into operation 
the better for all concerned. As we stated a week 
or two ago, the National Government appealed to 
the electorate to defeat Socialism and to give a 
mandate for tariffs, and nobly did the voters 
respond. It is for Mr. MacDonald and _ his 
colleagues to give effect to the popular verdict. 

We fully realize that the application of a 
scientific tariff will take time, and the presence of 
Sir Herbert Samuel in the Cabinet is hardly calcu- 


| 


glad to hear that Parliament is to be asked for 
emergency powers to stop dumping, for with the 
present state of imports delay would be suicidal. 


| We should also like to see a ten per cent. revenue 


tariff put into operation before Christmas, for i: 
this way the Government would be able to examine 
more permanent measures at its leisure without the 
certainty that the foreigner was doing his best, by 
inundating the country with goods at cut-throat 
prices, to discount Protection in advance. By this 
means industry would be set on its feet again, and 
yet there would be time to investigate the position 
of the trade balance from every point of view. 

Full advantage must be taken of the ‘‘ doctor’s 
mandate ’’ with which the Government has been 
entrusted. That is to say that sight must not be 
lost of the possibilities of the tariff as a weapon for 
bargaining, and so for forcing a way into markets 
that have hitherto been closed to us. In many cases 
treaties require to be denounced before duties can 
be altered, and this in itself will afford an opening 
for the practice of a diplomacy that shall put the 
national advantage above all else. Lastly, we trust 
that there will be as little delay as possible in pro- 
ducing a scheme of Imperial Preference, for the 
tariff will not have been exploited to the full until 
it has been used to bind the Empire closer together. 

The great thing, however, is for the Govern- 
ment to give evidence of a determination to restore 
the trade balance. It has the nation behind it to an 
extent that no previous administration has known 
for a century, and it has but to give a lead for the 
country to follow. 


UNCLE ARTHUR’S COOL CHEEK 


F all the ignominious defeats sustained by 
Q the Labour Party last week, perhaps the most 

ignominious was that of its leader, Mr. 
Henderson. It is true that this gentleman has for 
some years made what one might almost describe 
a a speciality of losing seats which otherwise were 
safe for Labour, but his overthrow at Burnley was 
more decisive than any of his previous failures, and 
most of us imagined that the last had now been 
heard of Uncle Arthur, more particularly in view 
of the fact that none of his erstwhile followers 
appears in any degree desirous to make way in 
order that his indolent presence may once more 
grace the House of Commons. Now we are told 
that having been unable to find a seat at West- 
minster, he proposes to look for one at Geneva, and 
to preside over the forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference. 

This decision is, in our opinion, neither more 
nor less than a piece of bare-faced effrontery. It 
is true that, unfortunately as things have turned 
out, the late Foreign Secretary was elected to the 
chair in a personal capacity, but in circumstances 
very different from the present, and even Mr. 
Henderson would hardly pretend that the selection 
Was uninfluenced by the high office which he then 
held; in short, he would hardly have been chosen 

y on his merit as a lay-preacher. Such being 


the case, it would have been only decent for 
him to offer to resign, even if he had been 
returned to the House of Commons, so long as his 
party did not command a majority in Parliament, 
but in view of what has happened, it is his manifest 
duty to do so. We have, it is true, Scriptural 
authority for the belief that the stone which the 
builders reject may become the headstone of the 
corner, but there is, so far as we are aware, no 
authority, religious or profane, for the doctrine that 
the man whom Burnley rejected should become the 
chairman of the Disarmament Conference. 

Mr. Henderson’s failure to observe in this matter 
the ordinary decencies of public life may unfor- 
tunately render it necessary for the Government to 
take official cognizance of his attitude; that is to 
say, to intimate to the Powers that the late member 
for Burnley is persona non grata, and to ask them 
to elect another chairman. We admit that this 
will be a disagreeable task, and as a nation we are 
averse from washing our dirty linen in public, but 
Mr. Henderson is to blame, and there is no other 
way*out. His Majesty’s late Secretary of State for 


| Foreign Affairs was one person; the gentleman 


who led his party in Opposition ‘‘ from a_ recess 
somewhere behind the Speaker’s chair ” into the 


political wilderness is emphatically another and less 
important individual. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


By Sir Wituiam Seacer, D.L., J.P. 
(Ex-President British Chambers of Shipping, Ship and Mineower) 


to solve the unemployment problem. It is 

defeatist nonsense to say that it cannot be 
solved—it must be solved, and all classes in the nation 
must lend a hand. Inasmuch as every man and woman 
over twenty-one years of age has an equal right in the 
choice of Government, they must be made to take a 
co-equal responsibility in helping to solve the nation’s 
most serious problem. Like war, unemployment means 
a fight for life. As a country we either win the fight 
or we slowly starve and lose our place economically 
in the race of nations. There is no alternative. 

No man individually can cure unemployment, but I 
am fully persuaded there is a cure—it is a far greater 
personal and individual effort on the part of all workers, 
either by brain or brawn, to increase the productivity 
of our country in industry and commerce, and thereby 
cheapen the unit cost of production, so as to enable us 
to go into fair competition with our Overseas com- 
petitors, who, at present, are outbidding us in the 
world’s markets. 

It is the patriotic duty of every citizen to help achieve 
this end. It is not so much a political problem, but a 
citizen’s job. | While the National Government can 
stimulate directing measures, it should not be relied 
upon wholly to effect a cure—because it cannot; no 
Government of any kind could do so of its own work- 
ing. Blind and ignorant reliance upon Government 
has led to the sapping of our initiative and personal 
effort. It has made the unemployment problem much 
worse. When Robinson Crusoe got stranded upon his 
island and was faced with starvation, did he send for 
a Government? Not he! He got on with the job of 
tilling the soil himself, and thereby set an immortal 
example to personal initiative to the youth of all lands. 

It is suggested in some quarters that the National 
Government should spend money curing unemploy- 
ment. But money spent on merely unremunerative 
and unnecessary work had just as well be thrown into 
the sea. By all means spend money on vast schemes of 
national development and national investment, for it is a 
citizen’s job to develop the resources of his country, 
besides, not forgetting that the money the Government 
spends is your money, and it is obtained through direct 
and indirect taxation ! 

I can imagine no more destructive legislation than 
granting the ‘‘ dole’ to our youth; it will create an 
unreliant rising generation and sow the seeds of 
national decadence. I am no alarmist, but if we are 
going to educate youth by Act of Parliament not to 
love work, how is this old country to be sustained in 
the future? 

Then we are spending far too much money on our 
social services; heavy and wholly unnecessary taxation 
is one of the causes of our unemployment. An employer 
cannot pay high wages demanded and high taxation 
as well—to try to pay both, as so many have during 
the past five years, is to increase productive costs to 
an alarmingly high figure and make it impossible to 
sell our goods in the world market. 

Unhappily, a great deal of unwise guidance has 
been given to industrial workers by their leaders in 
matters of economics which has been indirectly the 
cause of much unnecessary unemployment. Industrial 
workers, especially the miners, have been badly led 
by men who have shown little practical understanding 
of the country’s economic problems. The miners should 
have been led to a new vision of the world export 
market for coal, and especially should they have been 
fired to enthusiasm by the new uses of coal in a pul- 


Neste less than a national effort is needed 


verized form and as oil—both fuel oil and petrol—fo 
marine and land engines. Instead, precious years have 
been wasted, causing excessive and needless personal 
misery to themselves, and indirectly to thousands of 
other industrialists, by political propaganda of a nega. 
tive, unenlightened kind. It is courting disaster to 
allow any industry to become the cockpit of politics, 
I am sure unemployment in mining can still be cured 
by longer hours, higher wages, improved 
methods, the use of pulverized coal, oil from coal, 
petrot from coal, and by an abundance of good seng 
and common sense applied to every coal problem, 

The same reasoning applies to other industries— 
employers and employed must get together in con. 
ference without interference, and work out the best 
methods of more up-to-date and efficient, cheaper pro. 
duction. Blaming each other for past lapses will not 
get us anywhere, let alone cure unemployment, and 
if persisted in will land us in Poverty Street. Al 
engaged in industry, whether for wages, salary, o 
directing fees, are first and foremost working for the 
country, serving it with labour—brain and hand—that 
it might make its homes happy and more materially 
prosperous. 

As a permanent cure for much unemployment, there 
is our Empire Commonwealth—the finest hunting 
ground for wealth and position ever offered to the 
youth of any nation. In our Empire there is wealth 
impossible to calculate waiting for young men and 
women of ambition, initiative and energy to come into 
possession and to develop it. 

Reading this, some young men might be overhead 
to say: “‘ It’s easy to talk of going to the Dominions, 
but one has to work jolly hard out there.” Certainly! 
Why not? Hard work never killed anyone. Lack of 
it does! The pioneers of Empire did not sit on the 
beach and watch it grow—they created it by hard 
work. I remember fifty years ago the great call to 
Canada for what then was considered the North-West 
—Manitoba. The young men who answered that call 
are to-day powerful and prosperous citizens of Canada, 
and those who in later years followed their inspiring 
example have pushed their claims to the Pacific Coast 
and built Vancouver. 

Finally, the safe way to cure all forms of unem 
ployment is to kill its cause and not tinker with its 
effects by giving money for nothing, paying subsidies, 
undermining youth by paying it to be idle or by under 
taking relief work of little or no national value. The 
real causes of unemployment can be cured only by 2 
national effort, not so much on the part of Nationa 
Government, but by the concentrated and accumulated 
services of goodwill, common sense, and wis 
economic guidance of the leaders of industry and 
commerce, employers and employed alike in joint cot 
ference. The day of the industrial ‘‘ Die-Hard” is 
over for either side. Let us have the industrial and 
commercial ‘‘ Live-Hard,’’ who wilt give us renewed 
and re-renewed confidence in ourselves and in out 
country, and who will behave towards unemployment 
as St. George did to the dragon. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 
Germany, by Hugenberg. 
Education and Citzenship, by Douglas Jerrold. 
The Cuckoo, by Bernard Acworth. 
Wisecracking, by John Heygate. 
Argument: Does Paris Still Dictate Fashion? 
And a Short Story. 
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YOUTH MUST HOLD THE HELM 


By Peter RENNELL Ropp 


[The announcement that Sir Austen Chamberlain intends to stand aside for youth has been made public 
since this article was written. ] 


without finding some statement by a captain of 

industry or a leader in politics that this is the age 
of youth, and as a rule the age of the speaker himself 
is a sufficient comment on the blatant insincerity of his 
remarks. 

There has probably never been a time when the 
opportunities open to young men to take the lead in 
the departments of our national activity were more con- 
spicuously lacking. 

We are being misgoverned by one of the oldest 
Cabinets on record, the successor of one only a trifle 
less servile, and the world’s economic depression, 
at least in so far as it concerns England, is growing 
daily more acute under the guidance of a generation 
which has unfortunately been kept alive by sedulous 
devotion to its golf. Yet these are the people who 
assure us that it is the age of youth. To find the age 
of youth we must go back more than a century to the 
time when the nation’s destinies were guided by a 
Prime Minister of twenty-four., 

It is hard to blame the older generation for this limped 
line tendency at the moment, at least in business. The 
present depression provides no security for the invest- 
ments of those leaders of industry who might in a more 
prosperous time have been content to spend their declin- 
ing years far from the drowsy atmosphere of the office, 
in the more restless and energetic outdoor pastimes 
to which their advanced age entitles them. If they were 
to forgo the emoluments of their positions they would 
risk a pauper’s grave. So the younger men who might 
have taken their places have to be content to sit 
impatiently at their feet. 

In politics it is a different story, but the results are 
the same. The great expense of the career, the fact 
that there is no money to be made out of it necessarily 
restrict the field of recruits to those who have made 
enough money to afford it, and since the opportunities 
for young men to make money are increasingly limited, 
the position of the old men is secure. 

That is only one of the causes; the others are the 
apathy of the electorate which modern guarantees 
against destitution have induced and the fundamental 
conservatism of political organizations. Old gangs 
batten on apathy and conservatism on cynicism, which 
is the disease that only a party in its extreme youth 
can resist. 

The Labour Party, which should provide opportuni- 
ties for young men, because the expenses involved are 


|: is almost impossible to open a paper nowadays 


so much smaller, offsets this advantage by a bureau- 
cratic, almost hierarchic, conservatism which leaves 
both the others standing, while the Conservative Party, 
infinitely more democratic in its organization, sells its 
safe seats at such a prohibitive price that few young 
men are rich enough to buy them. The Liberal Party, 
of course, does not provide a career and need not be 
discussed. 

The consequences of this state of affairs are the chaos 
and the danger to which we are drifting. Industry and 
finance, which were at one time under the strictest 
political control, have gradually assumed by a kind of 
economic blackmail the ascendancy over politics, but 
since the ascendancy is not complete the struggle goes 
on and the nation suffers, Economists who have studied 
the situation from outside are disregarded. The 
opinion of a successful politician or a successful indus- 
trial organizer, whose outlook for all his success in 
the House or in his work is usually limited to his narrow 
horizon of individual efficiency, is invariably preferred. 

The modern problem is wider than the older genera- 
tion are able or willing to understand, far wider 
than the field in which their work has been done, wider 
even than the borders of their country. The young 
men to-day may not have found the answer, but at least 
they know that it exists. They know that the machine 
of politics, of society and of economics is out of date 
and must be scrapped, that we have got to face changes 
so far-reaching and fundamental that if we do not begin 
to undertake them now the catastrophe when the old 
machine stops, as it is bound to do, will be appalling, 
yet they are powerless against the resistance of those 
who now control it. The old machine wasting the 
national fuel, liberally lubricated to silence the creaking, 
can still grind the means to support those who work 
it, and they will be dead when it breaks down. 

There are signs, nevertheless, that people, if not in 
England, at least in Europe, are waking up. Fear 
for the future has roused the young men of the Con- 
tinent, and that fear will spread to England. They have 
got to deal with the world fifty years hence, and they 
are beginning to doubt whether there will be a world 
left to deal with. They are beginning to realize that 
even if they cannot be approached by the methods which 
are the rule to-day, politics are a young man’s job, 
because he will have to face the consequences of his 
own abstention, and when the young men have realized 
that, they will make politics their job, and will not be 
so particular about their methods. 


HINDENBURG AT EIGHTY-FOUR 


By HERBERT VON HINDENBURG* 


We live more hygienically, and medical science, 

ever on the march towards new discoveries, 
frequently succeeds in calling into action latent forces 
and thereby keeps exhausted bodies alive far beyond 
the allotted span. | But in most cases this is only 
achieved by means of a strict diet and other abstinences, 
and the least neglect may produce fatal consequences. 
It is all the more wonderful that our President is 
able to dispense with medical attention entirely and 
to celebrate his eighty-fourth birthday in his usual 
g00d health. 


] N our day people live longer than they did of old. 


¥ Nephew of the President. 


As far as can be ascertained he has no. 


medical attendant, and never in his life has he taken a 
cure at a watering-place. When Hindenburg was 
stationed at Karlsruhe, one of the official journeys took 
him to Bad Kissingen. ‘‘ Well,’”’ he said over his after- 
dinner glass, ‘‘ I am glad to have become acquainted 
with a watering-place for once.’’ Little did he guess 
at the,time that during part of the war his headquarters 
were going to be Bad Kreuznach, though not for 
reasons of health. 

The President keeps fit by taking long walks and by 
occasional hunting. Especially in the latter pastime 
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he is indefatigable and outdoes many a younger 
man. As recently as last August he shot a big 
stag at the Schorfheide, from a distance of approxi- 
mately 300 feet. Those who have accompanied him on a 
shoot know that Hindenburg is not passionately fond 
of the sport. 

He gave up riding long ago and was never 
a really keen horseman, just like his cousin, my 
father, Major-General Konrad von Hindenburg, and 
unlike the latter’s brother Paul, who fell at Mars-la- 
Tour in 1870, and had been one of the best horse- 
men in the Prussian Army. This Hindenburg, whose 
Christian name was the same as that of the President, 
was, like the President, an extraordinarily strong man. 
My father told me that my Uncle Paul was able to lift 
a horse on his shoulders. 

The President has retained his extraordinary 
physical strength in spite of his great age. It will be 
remembered how, in Hanover, he held a burglar in 
an iron grip with one hand, while he rang for assistance 
with the other. Every criminologist knows how diffi- 
cult it is to restrain single-handed a man who is 
endeavouring to escape arrest. 

Having mentioned my father, I should like to quote 
a remark about Hindenburg which he made before his 
death. In r912 my father was dangerously ill and 
Hindenburg, who was then an Infantry General on the 
retired list, paid him a visit. He wore a tall hat and a 


long black overcoat, the garb in which the President | 


is frequently seen at present. We were all sorry to 
see the robust General dressed in what was then virtu- 
ally the uniform of retired military officers. | When 
Hindenburg had left the room, my father sent for me 
and said, ‘‘ Cousin Paul has told me how dangerous 
the position is in Central Europe. He ought to be 
made Generalissimo; we should then win the next war, 
but otherwise we shall lose it.’’ 
Soon afterwards my father died and later I often- 
thought of his prophetic words. Now he is resting in 
our family vault in the shadow of the oaks at Wendeck, 
and during his walks there the President probably 


remembers that conversation with my father before th 
war. He is now the last survivor of the members of 
our family born in the first half of last century. He 
is the owner of Wendeck, in the district of Rosenber 
the only one of the large estates of the Benckendorffs 
and Hindenburgs left in the hands of a member of the 
family. By the purchase of a part of the Langenay 
Wood, an adjoining property which had been sold 
Wendeck has been increased to approximately 2,009 
acres, and is now a prosperous estate. 

The comfortable old house built in the year 174 
in which Hindenburg’s parents and grandparents lived, 
is no more. It was a really homely house with spacious 
rooms, all on ground level. And the events that passed 
in the house were also charming, such as, for instance, 


‘the case of the cousin who came for a night and stayed 
thirty years ! 


Its place is now is now occupied by a new 
building in the Prussian baroque style, facing south. 
east and overlooking some charming wooded country, 
Our coat of arms is sculptured under the high gable. 
The spacious rooms are conveniently situated and 
furnished with solid old furniture, beautiful pictures 
and objects of art. Many of these are presents received 
by Hindenburg as Field-Marshal and President, but 
most of them are his own acquisitions. 

It has become a rare experience to be able to pass 
the evening of one’s life where one’s youth has been 
spent. Wendeck was always home to Hindenburg, 
Even in his old age he has preserved a youthful spirit, 
In his Memoirs he relates the following characteristic 
anecdote: ‘‘ I was fortunate enough to begin my 
seventieth birthday, during the war, by inviting three 
cadets from the street to my heavily laden breakfast 
table. They stepped before me, fresh and unselfcon- 
scious, as I like to see young people, living reminders 
of past days and past experiences.’’ 

These sentences give a complete picture of the 
Hindenburg beloved of the German people, the 
Hindenburg who to-day is revered by the whole world 
as the embodiment of the German spirit. 


_ THE ST. STEPHEN’S STAKES 


(With apologies to the Sporting Editor of ‘ The Times ’) 


AST Tuesday a new race was introduced, entries 
only closing at noon on the 16th inst. _—Its pro- 
moters’ object was apparently to provide, in the 
newly named St. Stephen’s Stakes, a smart gamble 
for the public rather than to encourage blood-stock. 
Or otherwise handicap or weight-for-age allowance 
must have eliminated some strange nominations, from 
the lines of Cheshire Cat, Soviet Cash and Crank 
Case, all deplorably noticeable in recent years at country 
courses, 

The race itself was a smart sprint, at level 
weights, without penalties, and without also the 
customary sex allowance. A leading steward informs 
me that a proposal to impose a penalty of 7 or 14 lbs. 
on all running under colours other than those of the 
true owner was rejected, apparently because a leading 
entry could not otherwise have been nominated. The 
prize was the moderate sum of £400 less a 10 per cent. 
cut for economy. In addition to the regulars a number 
of promising amateur riders were seen out. 

Running my eye over the card I noted an old 
favourite, the candidate from the once-famous stable at 
Criccieth, None more than myself regrets the down- 
fall (temporary, one hopes) of the Welsh Wizard. But 
racing luck runs in cycles and, like white stockings, 
presents an incalculable factor. Free Trade, with his 
imported blood, may win a moderate handicap in the 


provinces later on, but his recent record, in keeping with 
that of his stable, is an unenviable series of ‘‘ down 
the course.’’ 

Indeed but for the confidence of his patron, 
Mr. Churt, whose illness is everywhere deplored 
among race-goers, I should have marked him 
down as a non-starter. Sir O. Mosley’s entry, Punch, 
is a newcomer to such society, and the apprentice jockey 
to be put up, the boy Lewis, was not strong enough to 


hold him in round the popular side of the course. A 


burst of cheering is apt to ruin a month’s special 
training. 

Bankers’ Ramp, by Inflated Head out of Printing 
Press, had an obvious chance. Quick at the gate, speck 
ally trained for this event, in the capable hands of 
** Uncle Arthur,’’ the horse—he is a gelding—amight 
have snatched a win. The animal is always at home ina 
crowd, which is rather curious, as he was badly 
frightened when a youngster and has an inveterate habit 
of falling down when surprised. 

Sterling Character, on the other hand, is distinctly 4 
class animal, with none of the commonness on whi 
I have frequently to comment. It was not exactly 
favoured at the start, being thought a little slow in the 
leg, but on the long course it should have the best 
chance in the end. 
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THE FUTURE OF ISLAM 
III—THE MODERNIZING OF THE FAITHFUL 


By Srrpar IkBAL ALI SHAH 


temper of the Muslim peoples, and the one 

tremendous movement which has come up in 
the foreground is a definite conception of nationalism. 
To me, a son of Old Asia, the situation presents itself 
in a totally different light, for I still disbelieve the 
fashionable conclusion of superficial observers. that 
weakness has occurred in that giant structure which 
the Prophet of Mecca built now more than thirteen long 
centuries ago. In order to comprehend this vast sub- 
ject, a few observations—glimpses of the real Islamic 
psychology—might be made, 

The rise and growth of Islam as a world-system 
are owing to a wide and comprehensive notion of the 
love of the ‘‘ country.”” Wherever the Muslims drifted, 
they imported their new-born ardour of being the 
undisputed exponents of the equality of rights of man, 
irrespective of colour, culture, creed or clime. In 
distant countries they planted their homes, intermarried 
with alien peoples, and in time came to look upon them 
as their own. The dominant note in Islam’s bid for 
world supremacy was the same passion which inspires 
the European nations to-day, but with this clear differ- 
ence, that Islam’s country was not Arabia, Persia or 
Syria—the cradles of Muslim political and intellectual 
advancement—but El Islam, the whole world. When 
the Muslims spanned the seas in quest of riches, the 
idea was merely to extend the domain of their influ- 
ence, which paid no heed to affinities of blood, or asso- 
ciation with a particular land; consequently wherever 
their fortunes took them the Mussulmans became 
pioneers of an_ extra-territorial nationalism, an 
unlimited, undelineated and a universal nationalism. 

Despite this conception of universal nationalism, the 
Mussulmans did not fail to safeguard the frontiers of 
the extensive provinces which they had made entirely 
their own. The struggles of Muslims and Christians in 
the Near East, and their larger and more protracted 


Mi terres ot the changes are occurring in the 


‘fight to retain their individuality in North Africa, 


Persia, Afghanistan and Syria during contemporary 
times, is the most convincing proof of their patriotism 
spelt in terms of Europe’s love of Fatherland. Yet it 
should be realized that those Muslim countries of the 
world which still retain their freedom of action and 
choice are not nations detached from the great con- 
federacy of Islam in the Western sense; but units, 
very much after the manner of the United States of 
America—with a concrete local basis, a multi-coloured 
and heterogeneous superstructure. 

To those students of Islam who are conversant with 
the. real motives of the neo-Persian and neo-Turkish 
nationalism, it is clear that these movements are no 
other than earnest efforts to withstand foreign ideals. 
On the other hand, only superficial observers would 
gloat too wildly over this supposed downfall of the old 
Principles in those renascent Muslim countries which 
retain their love of the universal Muslim nationalism, 
their unveiled women and occidentally dressed men not- 
withstanding. If symptomatic of anything at all, the 
attempt of the Turks to cast off worn-out social customs 
's symptomatic of a new attitude of mind which judges 
‘very secular idea in terms not of age, but in those 
. Esitity in a world where sentiment has given place 

ue. 

The rise of the Turkish, Persian, Egyptian and the 

nationalism, as suggestive of local patriotism, 
aicates no revolt against Islam, but revolt against an 
System—materialism—which respects nothing 

's not founded on concrete energy and organized 
oree. It is the one last effort of awakened Islam, to 


hold, through any and every means at its disposal, the 
cherished heritage of its forbears wherever it can, and 
to hold it up as an example of worthy endeavour to 
those situated in less fortunate circumstances. 

Not only is modern Islam reeling under the 
economic impact of Europe, but the dethroning of the 
hierarchy of the clergy is a battle well worth watch- 
ing. The Nationalist Party of Turkey led the way in 
this respect, and the surprising rapidity with which they 
crippled the Doctors of Law in Old Stamboul has 
bewildered the world, It is useful to remember here 
that it was the weakness of the Sultans of Turkey that 
gave an unprecedented power to the clergy in Turkey 
to the extent that at one period in the history of that 
country—and almost within living memory—to chal- 
lenge the effete system of the old Doctors in Constan- 
tinople was punishable by death. 

Even Mustapha Kemal Pasha—President of the New 
Republic of Turkey—with his nationalist colleagues 
in Angora, did not escape the wrath of the priests 
of the Sultan’s court, for a decree was pronounced 
against the Turkish hero, and the Sultan had set his 
seal on an order to exterminate him with his band of 
Nationalists in the name of religion. Reaction, of 
course, set in; and with the advent of the Nationalists’ 
power in New Turkey, the Ulamas—priests—felt that 
what they were preaching were largely those dogmas 
that their order had evolved throughout the chequered 
history of the Turk, and that their decree carried no 
real Islamic sanction. The abolition of the Caliphate 
from Turkey was purely a political measure, and I 
have every reason to believe that both the political and 
economic conditions that obtain to-day in Angora are 
sufficient to employ the best efforts of the Turks with- 
out their further implication with foreign interests. 

Discussing the Arab national attitude, one is forced 
to admit that the mind of the Arab is radically different 
from the mind of, say, the Turk, or the Persian, or 
the Afghan. The real flame of Islam glows more bril- 
liantly in his heart, and his imagination flies beyond 
the desert. He thinks of the whole world as the home 
of Islam. Unlike the Turk, he is both soldier and 
philosopher, and, above all, deeply conscious of the fact 
that it was from his sandy wastes that the Prophet of 
Allah rose; and consequently he thinks more often 
about the Great Confederacy of Islam. The revolt of 
Arabia against the Turks during the war was a political 
measure, in precisely the same ‘sense as was the aboli- 
tion of the Caliphate dictated by politic-economic forces 
of the world. 

I have discussed this subject with kings, as well as 
with the Bedouins of the desert and the priests in 
Arabia, and not one would admit that his revolt 
against Turkey was a revolt against Islam. Their 
religious ties remain intact. 

In Persia, a Shia country, a strong Pan-Islamic 
tendency is evident : ‘‘ Forget whether Ali or Abu Bakr 
ought to have been the first Caliph,’’ a Shia divine told 
me in Teheran; ‘‘ the point to emphasize is that after 
centuries of discussion we are no nearer to the end of 
that historical controversy, while all the time pure 
materialism of the West is breaking wave after wave 
upon us, and might sweep away all the culture of 
Old Asia.” The Pahlavi hat—which is not unlike the 
French military cap—is worn by all officials in the 
Persian capital. The clergy, even in such important 
Shia centres as Ispahan and Qoom, have awakened to 
the truth that all Muslims are brothers, Shias, Sunis, 
black, brown or white; and that nationalism does not 
take precedence of Pan-Islamism, 
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MUSIC IN THE SOUTH: 


A WORD FOR HOME 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


acknowledges kinship with necessity, and the 

decision of thousands of the leisured or invalid 
classes to spend the winter on our South coast is 
not less laudable because the French franc and the 
Italian lira incline to look askance at their poor rela- 
tion, the Treasury Note. 

The England that meets the Channel has a certain 
perennial charm. The sun shines often and with a 
good grace upon a sea front built for easy exercise. 

There are links for those who enjoy the 
royal and ancient and dismal game associated 
with them. There are bridge clubs and chess 
clubs, week-end dances at leading hotels, excursions to 
delightful old towns and villages where life is 
comparatively tranquil and secluded. There are 
restaurants, far between, be it admitted, where the 
fare does not disgrace the Union Jack, partly, of 
course, because the flag that has braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze never stood for good 
cooking. 

Along the far-flung line from which our Southern 
Counties front the sea, men and women roast and 
grill, and sacrifice vegetables by boiling them alive, 
are not ashamed to serve prunes with custard several 
times a week and persist in giving the courtesy title 
of coffee to a brew that every other country under 
the sun would condemn. 

Against these drawbacks we may cite the excellence 
of our ‘‘ baby ” beef and Southdown mutton, the 
quality of our Wiltshire rashers, the perennial 
superiority of our tea. May such great thoughts bring 
comfort in due season. 

Beyond question, the real attraction of our seaside 
resorts is the Municipal Orchestra. Music is no 
longer a luxury, it is a necessity of life, and as the 
struggle for existence grows keener, the value of 
music as a medium for happy forgetfulness becomes 
more and more evident. 

Last week I travelled down to Hastings to hear 
the opening concert of the Municipal Orchestra, 
reassembled for a six-month season under the direc- 
tion of Julius Harrison. For three weary weeks my 
ears had been besieged by the clamour of political 
partisans shouting at the top of their voices that 
Codlin, and not Short, is the true friend, preaching 
to the converted and excommunicating the rest. The 
papers were full of the first-fruits of victory and 
defeat, but it was impossible to forget that the whole 
issue in the course of revelation was no more than 
the preliminary to a stern struggle, a difficult winter, 
turmoil, passion, unrest. And then the train swept 
easily into the Kent countryside and thence into 
Sussex, a county nowhere urban, save under the sur- 
veillance of Father Neptune, of whom one may say, 
even in times of general election, emollit mores nec 
sinit esse feros. 

The metropolis passed, Hastings sparkled pleasantly 
under a momentary sun, her ruined castle recalling 
one of the stern tasks that awaited Conquering 
William when he landed on the beach at Bulverhythe. 
If there had been a local struggle it had subsided, 
the White Rock Pavilion had asserted a claim over 
the hustings. Within its doors was a pleasant air 
of anticipation. 

The personnel of the well-chosen orchestra has 
hardly changed; there is no better collection of players 
on the South coast, and they were settling down for 

six months of music, at the rate of twelve concerts in 
the week. 


\ VIRTUE is not less a virtue because it 


The challenge to Southern Europe is very definit 
here. I do not know of any place on the Céte d’Azy 
where concerts of a like quality can be enjoyed ; 
such a low figure. 

The cost of a season ticket, available for all say 
the special concerts and offering most-favoured-natic 
treatment for them, comes out at rather less th; 
twopence for each performance. Twice weekly the 
are symphony concerts, covering a wide range 
masterpieces. 

The twenty special concerts will bring soloists 
world repute to Hastings; they include Paderews 
and Cortot, Moiseiwitsch and Arthur Rubinstej 
Albert Sammons, Cassado, Lionel Tertis—the | 
might be lengthened. Then there will be a musi 
festival in February with Sir Hamilton Harty and Jo 
Barbirolli, and there are other attractions that do r 
fail of distinction. 

Elsewhere, at Eastbourne, Brighton, Bournemow 
good music will be the order of the shortening ho 
of winter afternoons, the long hours of the win 
nights in all probability; there is no surer card tt 
a good orchestra, in the pack of any seas! 
municipality. 

The B.B.C. is responsible in part, but mu 
over the wireless has always Jacked something tl 
makes us think longingly of the concert room. C 
tainly Hastings is fortunate in her Pavilion. Y 
hear well in any part of it and in the intervals j 
can overlook the sea. 

If our South coast can challenge the sunnier ° 
mistral-ridden south that lies a thousand miles aw 
the south where the pound is but a remnant m 
forlorn of what it was, the credit will be larg 
due to the Municipal Orchestra. It provides the 
background of entertainment, and an antidote 
those weeks when the rain it raineth every day. 

You may sometimes hear the Hastings Munici 
Orchestra through the microphone on Sunday nig! 
and the Gaumont people are going to make a soi 
film to-day (November 7). The quality and sta 
ing of the orchestra are everywhere acknowledg 

The path of directors and managers of an orches 
is not rose-strewn. A tactician, as well as a musici 
is called for. One has met Municipal Councillors v 
know more about sugar than symphonies, more ab 
cheese than concerti, and believe in their hearts t 
music is the most disagreeable of all sounds. Sor 
times they impose upon orchestras and manageme 
something that they call their taste. In these respe 
Hastings has been comparatively fortunate. 

But not a hundred miles away there lived long ye: 
ago a wealthy Town Councillor who went up to 
friend of mine, Director of the Orchestra that 1 
Councillor helped to finance, and said: ‘‘ If I we 
you I’d get rid of that fellow,” indicating the gent 
man in charge of the bass trombone. ‘‘ I watch 
him for ten minutes this afternoon, and he nev 
played a note. It’s wasting my money to keep su 

slackers.’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Leth 
to the Editor should be addressed to the Saturpay REVIE 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.  Telepho 
Temple Bar 3157. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to 
SaTuRDAY REviEw is 15s. per annum, post free. 
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‘THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


DO WE THINK TOO MUCH ABOUT SPORT ? 


YES—By WALTER ASHBY 


Yes, because we spend too much time watching sport, 
and not enough time playing it. Last Saturday, for 
example, nearly 300,000 people were present at eleven 
matches in one Football League alone. Add the 
thousands of others watching men, women, horses, 
dogs, motor-cars, motor-cycles, speed-boats competing 
or racing in one way or another, and the total number 
watching on any one Saturday must be colossal. 

Yes, because we spend endless time reading about 
sport; and we choose to read about sport because we 
choose to think about sport. The Press is often blamed 
for devoting an inordinate amount of space to sport. 
And yet it would not continue to do so unless there was 
the demand. 7 

Yes, because we spend even more time talking sport 
than reading about it. Those who play a round of golf 
and then forget about it are keeping sport in its proper 
place. But what of those who, having had their round, 
spend the rest of the day talking about it? It’s like 
spending the day talking about your morning bath! 

And, for one who talks incessantly about the game 
he himself has just played, there are twenty who talk 
incessantly about games or races about to be played or 
raced, by others. What does the ordinary group in club 
or pub, talk about? Politics? Seldom, except at election 
time. Economics? Never. Art or literature? Not 
once in a blue moon. Women (if the group be men)? 
Not as much as is often suggested; nothing like as 
much as in times of greater sexual inhibition. Men (if 
the group be women)? Not at least among those many 
women who are anxious above all to-day to minimize 
sex differentiation: Sport? Yes—again and again. 
Which horse will win the 3.30? Which dog will win 
the chief race of the evening? What is the matter 
with Aston Villa? Will Bradman come to England? 
Is Carnera the man he was? And so on, ad nauseam. 

Yes, because as a result of all this watching of sport 
and reading sport and talking sport, we become more 
and more bored by ordinary sporting events, unaccom- 
yanied by some form of special excitement; and set out 
‘0 ensure that excitement either by gambling, or by 
sensationalism, or by both, 

The passion for sensationalism is in some ways the 
nore insidious evil of the two. The demand that man, 
lorse, dog, motor-car, must be for ever racing, not 
nerely against each other but against time. Beat the 
ecord. Beat someone else’s record made last week. 
3eat your own record made this morning. 

What possible advantage can there be in flying 400 
niles an hour instead of 350? In motoring to Brighton, 
or wherever it may be, in 17 minutes instead of 18? 
In circling a dirt-track in half a second less than yester- 
Jay? Speed is the sport-fiend’s god—and it is a god 
that demands an almost ceaseless toll of sacrifice of 
ives the nation can ill spare. 

The English notoriously make themselves out worse 
chan they are—more stupid, more superficial, more 
lilettante than they are. One of their favourite ways 
of doing this is to sheer off from any serious subject 
and talk about sport. The foreigner thus, as we have 
recently learnt to our cost, gets an entirely false impres- 
sion of our capabilities, particularly our intellectual 
capabilities. It is time we stopped being ashamed of 
our intelligence; stopped deceiving others, and often 
ourselves, into thinking that we really care more about 
the Arsenal than about unemployment, more about 
Some wretched greyhound than about disarmament, 


NO—By Haroitp ABRAHAMS 


Many people, we are told, spend time watching other 
people playing games when they ought to be playing 
themselves. But a very large proportion of them are 
beyond the playing age; and hundreds of thousands of 
the others cannot get the exercise they would like to 
get because of the shortage of playing-fields. Next 
to playing, there is nothing better than watching a 
good game. It is an extremely healthy form of enter- 
tainment, and a much better occupation than many. 
The people who may legitimately be described as 
‘* sport-mad ”’ are very few and far between; and the 
capability of those few to think about more serious 
things than sport is doubtful. For the vast majority, 
too much seriousness may be as great a danger as too 
much flippancy. After all, the number who can think 
intelligently about art or politics or literature is 
definitely limited. 

Speaking generally, I do not think interest in sport 
is overdone in England. To see a good match or a 
good race is like seeing a good play or a well-staged 
air pageant—it is a fine exhilarating spectacle. 

There are, of course, certain men or women whose 
egotism or conceit takes the form of talking about how 
they nearly did a hole in one, but not quite. But they 
are rare among all the thousands who play golf. To 
generalize from such cases, is like generalizing from the 
woman whose one topic is the servants, Most men 
and women keep their games in right proportion to the 
rest of their lives. 

Gambling is a human failing. If there were no oppor- 
tunity for gambling on sport, people would gamble on 
election results, on cross-words, on a famous film star’s 
most successful marriage, or no matter what. The Irish 
sweepstake, for example, is really nothing to do with 
sport—there would be an equal number of entries if the 
organizers merely sold tickets with numbers and then 
drew them out of a hat without any horses running 
at all. 

I do not regard the craze for speed as in any way 
unhealthy. The importance attached to the making of 
records is the result of a natural human desire to award 
praise for an unusual or courageous phenomenon. I 
admit that I may be prejudiced in this matter, as it is 
part of my livelihood to know all about most kinds of 
sporting records—I must confess to having recently 
written a book about nothing else! But I hope the vice 
is a reasonably harmless one! 

Sport is a tremendous force for international good. 
Particularly is this true of the Olympic Games, and the 
fact that their influence for peace is largely unconscious 
does not in any way lessen its value. The moment at 
the last Games, for instance, when 10,000 Germans 
rose as one man and cheered Lord Burghley’s magni- 
ficent running in the 4oo metres hurdles, will never be 
forgotten by any Englishman who was present. 

The endless amateur-professional controversy has 
given rise to all manner of conflicting views, good and 
bad, but none of them, in my view, has any direct bear- 
ing on the question as to whether we do or do not think 
too much about sport. 

The average Englishman is no more, and no less, 
dilettante in sport than in anything else. That laisses- 
faire is a national characteristic is true enough, but 
—_ cannot be blamed for this any more than anything 
else. 

I do not believe the average person thinks too much 
about anything; and, if he did not think as much as 


more about Schmeling than about Briining. 


he does about a healthy thing like sport, he might 
easily turn his attention in less pleasant directions. 
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TRADITIONAL COOKING OF SCOTLAND 
By F. WHITE 
(Founder of the English Folk Cookery Association) 


Ts hear some people talk one would think that 
British cookery consisted only of roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding. They should have my 
job. I am simply overwhelmed with the number of 
delicious foods and dishes I meet with all over the 
country. There is no end to them, English, Scottish, 
Irish, Welsh and Manx, To begin with, there is the 
marrow pudding of the Border Counties. 


Marrow Pudding 


Grate about 1 lb. of white bread-crumbs, boil a pint of 
milk, pour it boiling hot on the bread, cover to soak 
in. Beat 4 eggs, chop 4 to 6 oz. beet marrow, stone 
and clean some currants and raisins, mix well with 
the soaked crumbs, sweeten to taste and season it with 
a little ground cinnamon or nutmeg. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Naturally the first food mentioned when one 
crosses the border is haggis, but I don’t think it is 
necessary to give a recipe here, or for porridge, hare 
soup, Scotch broth or cock-a-leekie, all well-known 
Scottish dishes; I would rather mention a few of their 
economical dishes which, though not quite so well 
known, are very appetizing. Sowans, for example, and 


Scotch Stoved ’Taties 


Peel some potatoes, put in a pan with about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of water and some bacon fat, a little salt and 
pepper. Cover, close and simmer till soft and creamy. 
This, as far as my experience goes, is an Aberdeen- 
shire dish. 


Curds, Cream, Home-made Soda Scones 


A common midday meal for a large family at Crieff 
(Gleneagles) was at one time junket or curds, eaten 
with cream, home-made soda scones, butter and cheese. 
And very good, too. 

When I lived in Perth twenty years ago it was pos- 
sible to feed twelve girls on a little less than sixpence 
a day, and although it takes more now, the same kind 
of food is popular. We did not have meat for our mid- 
day meal every day, yet we lived well. We had por- 
ridge and milk for breakfast during the winter months 
and in chilly weather; bread and butter, marmalade 
and ‘a relish.” This last was frequently, when in 
season, a slice of boiled cod’s roe, fried with a slice 
of bacon, and very good it was. Then from the Low- 
lands there were the pale kippers, oiled but not smoked 
as we have them in England. A fish I met for the first 
time in Edinburgh was smoked ling, which resembled 
a large smoked Finnan haddie and was cooked in the 
same way. 

For dinner we had a fish and a substantial suet 
pudding of some sort one day a week, and on another 
sheep’s-head broth, with another substantial pudding 
boiled or baked; for tea there would be a variety of 
home-made scones, cake and jam and sometimes potted 
meat; everything even in those days had to be home- 
made, or we couldn’t have done it at the price. But 
there was not one case of illness in the house during 
the fifteen months I was there. 

To live well on so little meant cooking meals per- 
sonally as well as buying very carefully and complete 
absence of waste, but this and good cooking are 
Scottish characteristics; it also meant a knowledge of 
food values to balance one food with another, and to 


substitute something that might be cheap for an expen- 
sive item without losing any nourishment. A favourite 
Saturday dinner was sausages, and the girls liked them 
boiled with mashed potatoes and greens, 


Sheep’s-head Broth 


After having the head and trotters singed, split the 
head, take out the brains, which is not used for this 
dish, cut out the eye, wash the head and feet in luke- 
warm water, rinse them thoroughly and let them lie 
in cold water for two hours. Put on 2 gallons of water 
and 3 Ib. Scotch barley; when it boils put in the head, 
trotters, and neck of the sheep, a quart of carrots and 
turnips, cut into dice, add a little salt, cover the pot, 
and boil 4 hours, Take off the scum as it rises, put in 
some chopped onions, about one hour before serving. 
Cut the meat off the head, neck and trotters, peel the 
tongue, and cut it all up into dice, return to the soup 
and serve in soup bowls or plates. In season, green 
peas are a great improvement to this dish. 


Beef Brose 


This is another substantial Scottish soup for meatless 
days. After any large piece of beef has been taken out 
of the pot it was boiled in, skim off the fat with part 
of the liquor and boil it in a saucepan. Have ready in 
a bowl oatmeal that has been toasted brown before the 
fire. Pour in the boiling liquor and stir it a little; if 
too thick, add more liquor, and send it to table quite 
hot. 


An Aberdeen Fisherman’s Way of Boiling Salmon 


When the water is hot, put salt into it and stir it 
well, taste it, and add more salt until it is too salt to 
be kept in one’s mouth, Boil up the water, put in 
the fish, boil it up for twenty minutes for a salmon, 
sixteen minutes for a grilse. When the salmon is cut 
in slices an inch thick, let them boil up ten minutes. | 
have not tried this and, personally, should use less salt. 

Kippered salmon is a good breakfast dish in the 
Highlands, so are fresh herrings split down the back 
and the bone taken out, the fish dipped in oatmeal and 
either fried or grilled. 

Scotland is the land of cakes, and two of the best 
are Dundee cake and Edinburgh ginger cakes. But 
we must not forget shortbread. The following recipes 
can be depended upon : 


Dundee Cake 


4 lb. butter, 4 lb. sugar, 4 lb. currants, } lb. peel, 
4 lb. almonds, } Ib. cherries, $ Ib. flour, 4 Ib. Valencia 
raisins, } Ib. sultanas, 1} teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
6 eggs, 2 tablespoonfuls brandy or rum. 

Cream butter and sugar together, Add eggs one at 
a time and beat thoroughly. 
ents together with only half the flour. Stir in the 
remainder of flour, add fruit with split almonds, and 
lastly flavour to taste. Bake in a moderate oven till 
quite done; it will take about 2} hours. 


Edinburgh Ginger Cake 


4 Ib. butter, 4 Ib. castor sugar, } Ib. flour, 4 eggs, ” 
Cream the butter and sugar . 
together and add beaten eggs, then flour, some of the | 


preserved ginger. 


syrup from the ginger and some of the ginger cut 
up into fair-sized pieces. After the cake has set, cover 
with slices of preserved ginger placed close together. 


Mix all dry ingredi- | 
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Meg Dods’ Shortbread 


I have made this and it is excellent. Meg Dods 
was the landlady at the Cleikan Inn in ‘ St. Ronan’s 
Well,’ Sir Walter Scott’s only attempt at con- 
temporary fiction. She is one of his most successful 
characters, and as she was an excellent cook, Mrs. 
Johnston, a very clever Edinburgh woman journalist, 
in 1824, the year ‘ St. Ronan’s’ was published, hit 
upon the brilliant idea of calling a cookery book she 
had compiled ‘ Meg Dods’ Housewife’s Manual.’ A 
contemporary critic writes in 1827: ‘‘ If Sir Walter 
did not write the introduction and notes, they are the 
cleverest imitation of another person’s style that has 
ever appeared.’’ There is other evidence, however, 
that he was the author. And here is Meg’s recipe for 
shortbread 

To a fourth of a peck of fiour take 6 oz. sifted sugar, 
2 oz. each of candied citron and orange peel, and 
blanched almonds. Cut them in large slices and mix 
them with the flour. Rub down among the flour a 
pound of butter in very small bits, melt half a pound 


more, and with this work up the flour, etc. The less 
kneading it gets the more short and crisp the cakes 
will be. Roll out about 14 in. thick, pinch the edges 
or press into a wooden mould. Prick over the top 
with a fork, strew carraway comfits on top, and some 
strips of citron peel. Bake in a moderate oven on 
greased tins dusted with flour. 


Grouse and Red Whortleberries 


On the moors a thrifty, hard-working cottager will 
perhaps give you a glass of milk and one of the barley 
bannocks for which the Highlands were at one time 
famous; and if you are in luck’s way it will be spread 
with delicious butter and topped up with green goose- 
berry jam. While at the end of the day, some time after 
the twelfth, you will have for dinner grouse stuffed with 
red whortleberries, roasted as no one else in the world 
but a Scotswoman can roast them, and in October with 
roast saddle of hare you will eat ‘‘ rodden ” or rowan 
jelly. 


HEEL-TAPS 


By Crcity HALLACK 


We very much regret that when this sketch was published in the SatuRDAY REVIEW of 
September 26, a paragraph was omitted, and another by the same author substituted in 
error. In justice to the writer, we have there fore reprinted the original.—Ep. 


ESTERDAY, standing in the roadway with a 

) buttercup background and one foot on the 

running-board, you said, cup in hand, “ It’s a 
rainy little wine.’’ Beaune from ‘‘ The Fox and 
Hounds,’’ South Grinstead. I gave you a refill, and 
you drank nearly all, and then offered it to the baby 
goats behind their wire-netting in that field, and they 
were prudent. Prudence. John was holding forth 
about prudence in stump oratory from his corner of 
the car. It shows how young he is, even though 
pre-war, to be able to detest prudence at lunch-time 
at a picnic on a grey day. If you and he had not 
talked so hard, we should not have been so undeterred 
by the raininess of what we were drinking; but you 
were too argumentative and I too complaisant an 
audiente to notice what was in our cups. ; 

I have known John so long—before he wrote his first 
book, which they now calla classic. He hates meeting 
people—at least literary people like yourself, and yet 
he is perfect in friendship, I wanted you to meet— 
you two. Confederacy at first sight was the result, 
and I was enormously content. You both found each 
other not only feasible, but adequate. What did you 
like in him—his effortless ability to answer a sudden 
question as though he had had long notice of it? 
What did he appreciate in you? Your courage, I think. 
You said you had no principles, only prejudices, and 
he would not have been John if he had not let you 
get away with an unacknowledged Oscar Wilde quota- 
tion, without comment. 

The thing I noticed, that afternoon, was that the 
Sense of speed roused in you, Vere, by following his 
reasoning, made you both avid of speed when we 
turned homewards. Do you remember he said, when 
you had curveted through that village to the public 
danger, ‘‘ I suppose, when she comes to a straight 
Piece of road, she’lh step on it!” And you did, 
by Jingo. The Riley stung down those rainy roads 
like a bee, humming dangerously. Then we went 
to tea at the ‘‘ Ploughshare,’’ where they were so 

rty about their rafters and blue china, and the fact 
that Anne Boleyn had stayed there, the black-eyed 
piece. The two women with berets were stunned as 
by a local anesthetic when you talked, disregarding 
tea, about St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Shaw and 


cake—all with unlimited impatience. When I said, 
‘* Oh, hush up a bit,’’ you looked at me as though 
you were utterly Tooting, so, having still too much 
contentment and very little interest in preserving the 
public amenities, 1 subsided, going under for the 
third time. 

The spell was broken only when we went out, and 
I said John’s absurd gladstone bag looked medical, 
and you asked him if they were both doing as well as 
could be expected, and if the father was pleased. And 
at that instant the little man came out with a long- 
clothes baby in a shawl, and we dived for the car with 
a mutual explosion of laughter, feeling that the gods 
had pitched us into a scene of pantomime, and that 
we should be chased by a mother-in-law in green skirts 
and elastic-sided boots, and lassoed with a string of 
sausages. 

The car swung us gently home. John caught his 
train, looking as though he had enjoyed a truancy 
from school and was returning with pockets full of 


gingerbread, You and | idled through dinner and 
talked about ourselves and John and _ petrol 
consumption. 


I thought this morning when you came in, fresh as 
myrtle, to sit on the end of my bed and smoke the 
first blessed cigarette, that there was nothing wrong 
with a very good life save that yesterday was over. 
We have all had hard years, you, and John and I— 
incredibly tiresome and fatiguing times. Yesterday, 
for no reason at all, we found Providence had sent 
us three out for a holiday. 

To-day, this evening, when you had gone back to 
town, I went and found that bottle of rainy wine, and 
carefully poured out the last tablespoonful of it. A 
very, very rainy little wine. Enchanting, though. It 
reminded me of much I might otherwise have forgotten 
—the peace in John’s face as he talked and found no 
foolish comments came out to yap at his flying paces. 
Your provoking clarities of appreciation spurring him 
on. The buttercup meadows and the sorrel in them, 
under the lowering grey clouds that promised a storm 
of rain but gave only freshness. 

I have just drained the last drop. We must go back 
to the ‘‘ Fox and Hounds,” one day, and get some 


| more. 


| 
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TEMPTING PROVIDENCE 


By MarjorIE BOWEN 


Mr. MircHetu had been a postman for forty years, 
and retired in a general acclaim of admiration. 

For he had been a rather peculiar kind of postman, 
a rather special kind of messenger; his round lay 
across one of the wildest and loneliest tracks in 
England, not across moor or fell, but across a great 
waste of shingle and beach, where nothing grew but 
sea poppies, and where the wind rushed up unchecked 
from the Channel. 

Mr. Mitchell, every day save the seventh, for forty 
years had crossed this bleak wilderness to deliver 
letters to a few isolated coastguard cottages and a 
signalling station with a famous name; in tempest, 
in snow, in rain and hail, in fog and frost and blazing 
sun Mr. Mitchell had never failed in that laborious 
daily task. He had to wear ‘‘ pattens,”” wooden shoes, 
to keep him from slipping on the miles of beach, and 
in the winter he carried a storm lantern; for the rest, 
he made no extraordinary defences against Nature, but 
set out from the comfortable little village across the 
wilderness with no more than his official waterproof 
in the worst of weathers. 

Yet Mr. Mitchell was able to boast that he had 
‘‘ never had a day’s illness,”’ and at sixty he was a 
very hearty old man, relinquishing his work with 
extreme reluctance. 


They gave him a little festival in Chapel Hall, his - 


old friends, his new friends, and many who did not 
know him at all, but had watched his sturdy figure 
set out so staunchly on that wild, lonely walk day 
after day. 

‘*] don’t know how you did it, Mr. Mitchell— 
stormy days when you couldn’t keep your feet, foggy 
days when you couldn’t see your way, and cold days 
when you couldn’t feel your feet,’’ said the minister, 
in his little speech. ; 

The old postman stood up; the room was hot and 
stuffy, full of yellow light and friendly faces, applause 
and good will. He thanked them; he said he’d ‘‘ Got 
used to it—forty years is a bit, and I come to know 
every stone and every wind, and every kind of storm 
—maybe I saw things on them open spaces, and maybe 
I didn’t, but it was always friendly like—yes, I thought 
them powers that be, them dreadful winds and frosts, 
were friendly to old Ted Mitchell on his rounds.” 

They cheered him, they shook him by the hand, they 
gave him a purse with twenty pounds, a white wool 
muffler and a silver-mounted umbrella. 

The meeting broke up in an orgy of kindly admira- 
tion for Mr. Mitchell, who was still, everyone agreed, 
so hale and strong, and had so many years of leisure 
and ease, comfort and pleasure before him. 

** You'll be able to look after yourself now, Mr. 
Mitchell; you'll be glad to think that you haven’t got 
that tramp before you, come wind, come rain, come 
snow or hail.’’ 

The minister said good-bye to him on the doorstep 
of the hall and the crowd lingered about him a little, 
going over the successes of the evening, fingering 
the soft whiteness of the muffler, admiring the 
bountiful glitter of the massive crook of the umbrella. 

For Christmas-time it was a mild evening, but to 
please them all he must put on the muffler, and pre- 
sently, when a little chill rain began to fall, open the 
umbrella. 

With his flustered, proud old wife beside him, he 
got away at last and went home. 

“‘To think of them giving me these things,” he 


wondered, ‘‘ and all the drenchings I’ve had and al 
the blowings—and never nothing happened.” 

‘* Ah, but now you’re able to look after yourself 
Ted, you don’t need to go tempting Providence n 
longer.’’ 

‘* But they was friendly,’ insisted the old ma 
wistfully. ‘‘ I tell you all them dreadful powers wz 
friendly—and this here umbreller and muffler seer 
like an insultin’ of ’em.”’ 

Mrs, Mitchell laughed at his fancies; for a week tk 
old man lived cosily and never went out except wit 
his two gifts, one wound carefully round his throa 
the other held carefully over his head, to the vai 
admiration of the neighbours and the great comfo: 
of his family. 

The next Sunday he could not go to chapel becaus 
he had a cold; the following Sunday he was dying ¢ 
pneumonia. 

‘* It was them presents,’’ he mourned in his la: 
moments. ‘‘ A tempting of Providence that was—~a 
umbreller and a muffler for one what’s friendly wit 
the wind and the rain! They ought to have let m 
be with me job and the powers that be. Interfering 


But the twenty pounds will be useful for me funera 
Mary.”’ 


A. SATURDAY DICTIONAR) 


THE KING’S CONSCIENCE ’ 


It is a constitutional maxim that ‘‘ the King can d 
no wrong ”’ in politics, because he acts on the advic 
of his Ministers (who, paradoxically, are not alway 
right). The counterpart of this political axiom is tha 
in law the Lord Chancellor is the Keeper of the. King’ 
Conscience. 

Every subject has in theory the right to petition thr 
King, who is the guardian of justice; but because thr 
burden of grievances would become intolerable, mos 
petitions are dealt with indirectly. It is the busines; 
of the House of Commons to remedy politica 
grievances; legal grievances are attended to by th 
Lord Chancellor. 

Originally the King’s Secretary, the time came wher 
all petitions to the King passed through the Lord 
Chancellor’s hands. In the year 1280, owing to the 
growth of public business, it was ordained that only 
the most important matters should be referred to the 
King; and in the following century petitions began 
to be addressed primarily to the Lord Chancellor, 
instead of as heretofore to the King. 

The old Court of Chancery was based on the 
doctrine that true equity must occasionally over- 
ride common law, and since the Lord Chancellor pre- 
sided in that Court, it was for him to see that this 
final justice was done. Since, too, he had become the 
arbiter of what petitions should and what petitions 
should not be laid before the throne, he necessarily 
became the Keeper of the King’s Conscience, 
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ILMS. By Mark Forrest 


Her Sin. Directed by George Abbott. The Carlton. 
Gipsy Blood. Directed by Cecil Lewis. The 
London Pavilion. 

he Road to Singapore. Directed by Alfred E. Green. 

The Regal. 


Tue second venture of the Paramount Company 
th Tallulah Bankhead opened at the Carlton last 
ek, but ‘ Her Sin,’ though not so disappointing 
‘ Tarnished Lady,’ is a poor picture. The trouble 
s in the story; from the moment when Tallulah 
inkhead—shown as a hostess in a ‘‘ dive”’ in 
nama—shoots her husband and a brilliant young 
vyer stops her drinking gin by the firkin and 
lisky by the imperial gallon to get her acquitted, 
e end is plain. Wearily one watches her start 
new life; wearily one waits for her to be recognized 
someone who knows her past; wearily one sees 
r nice young man marry someone else and wearily 
e anticipates the brilliant young lawyer. 
Frederic March, as the lawyer, gives a sound piece 
characterization and manages to convey the idea 
at he is really playing someone worth while; by 
doing he saves the film from total tedium. The 
iramount Company, however, must find Tallulah 
inkhead a good story, and either Tallulah Bankhead 
her director must decide whether she is to be 
ululah Bankhead or a pale imitation of another 
‘ll-known screen actress. At present she is an 
tomaton, and a dozen other actresses could have 
ven better performances of her role. 
‘ Gipsy Blood’ at the London Pavilion is our old 
end ‘Carmen.’ The bull-fight scenes, which have 
2n interpolated, and about which the Censor will, 
ubtless, receive a few letters, give the picture 
licker of interest in its closing stages, otherwise the 
npo is too leisurely, though those who are not tired 
the opera may get some pleasure from the 
ging of Thomas Burke and Marguerite Namara. 
e British Film Company, which is responsible 
this production, might have made a more 
eresting picture had they followed Prosper 
‘rrimée’s story a little more and Bizet’s score 
little less. It is all very well to change the 
e to ‘ Gipsy Blood,’ but Don Jose’s career as 
: of the band is left to the imagination; presumably 
' change was made so that the casual passer-by 
wuld not exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Carmen! I can’t be 
hered to see that old thing ’’—but if he enters 
London Pavilion, he most certainly will. 
\ great favourite reappears at the Regal, where 
liam Powell is playing in ‘ The Road to Singa- 
e.’ As usual, his performance is suave and 
tless. By his method of attack and by gagging 
point of view of the opposite party, his latest 
ainy 1s once more made to appear likeable. Here 
causes a lot of trouble for a doctor’s wife, 
his self-assurance deprives the audience of its 
‘al standards. The doctor is busy in research, and 
ra little his wife becomes busy with William 
vell with the inevitable result, but I could not 
) feeling that when a doctor marries a nurse, as 
one in this picture has done, he is entitled to 
ect that she will take some interest in his work, 
that the William Powells of this world should 
it no ice” with such as she. The doctor has a 
d case, but he is not allowed to put it properly 
neither is anyone else. 
fr. Green directs ‘The Man from Singapore,’ 
. the hand which directed ‘ Old English’ and 
he Green Goddess ’ has lost none of its cunning. 
's a pity that the story is not stronger, for Mr. 
‘en and William Powell are a fine combination, 


1 the supporting cast, which includes Doris Kenyon 
1 Marion Marsh, is excellent. 


DENCE 


AIRMINDEDNESS ’ 


SIR,—In the article entitled ‘ Airmindedness,’ Neon 
has overlooked the Civil Air Port, which is different 
from all the others; I refer to Heston Air Park. It 
originated as a purely private enterprise, hatched in 
the brains of two young men. It was officially opened 
when the King’s Cup race was flown from there in 1930. 
It has received no official assistance of any kind what- 
ever in the way of subsidy or financial aid. It has 
now been granted Customs officers, also a wireless 
broadcasting permit; it is the home of the sport of 
aviation, the test ground for new machines, the chief 
objective of foreign aviators, the trial place for night- 
flying facilities. Taxi services operate from there, air- 
craft manufacturers and salesmen display their wares 
there, scores of private owners garage their planes 
there ; it is, in fact, a healthy and encouraging sight for 
anyone who doubts the possibility of self-supporting 
aviation. 

Ealing, W.5 M. L. M. 


RESTLESSNESS AND RELIGION 


SIR,—All went well with Mr. Osbert Burdett’s side 
of the argument on ‘ Restlessness ’ until he came to the 
cure: Religion. To him, no doubt, this acts like an 
antidote. But if he were to “‘ go to and fro in the 
earth ’’ a little more he would soon discover an 
astonishingly large number of religion-less men and 
women to whom the silent lonely hours of the 
evening are the serenest and happiest—men and women 
who have discarded religion and all its intelligence- 
insulting clap-trap and have gone over to the more 
tangible and promising subjects of modern philosophy, 
science and art. 

The best palliative for restlessness is an assiduous 
cultivation of the art of thinking by such means as the 
reading of fine poetry and the modern philosophical 
essay. A few of us need great music only. But 
religion? No. 

Religion has had its day. And it has been found 
wanting. 


N.W.10 Wm, A. O’Connor 


FREEDOM FIRST 


SIR,—Is not your correspondent, Mr. John A. Pace, 
of Temple, E.C.4—in your issue of October 17—some- 
what illogical by urging to ‘‘ get rid of many of the 
irksome restrictions on the personal liberty of the 
individual, so that we can all feel able to take a fresh 
and freer breath, so to speak, to meet the future ’’? 

‘* Do away with Dora,’’ as he terms it, means doing 
away with the Shops Acts 1912-1928, which preserve 
the personal liberty of 1,750,000 shopworkers, so that 
they too ‘‘ can now feel able to take a fresh and freer 
breath, so to speak, to meet the future.”” Mr. Pace 
should take a wider view of these social questions. 

ALBERT LARKING 

Early Closing Association, (Secretary) 

34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


ALIEN POLITICS 


SIR,—In writing of ‘ The Collapse of Socialism,’ 
you remark that “it is a proof that as a nation 
we are done with Socialism.” Let us hope that 
is true, for we have suffered not only from alien 
politicians but from alien politics. This Socialism is 
an alien creed. It is the outcome of a system 
gradually established by parasitic politically minded 
bosses of the trade unions exploiting the apathy 
of the working people who have allowed these 
bosses to dominate their executives. It is un- 
English, because it has for its object the destruction 
of individual liberty and the subjection of the 
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masses, and eventually of the nation, to parasitic 
careerists. Does anyone suppose that the attitude 
and the actions of these bosses, in relation to the 
Russian Bolshevists, the Chinese trouble of 1927, 
and continental socialist organizations, have the 
suffrages of patriotic Englishmen? It is time for 
working men to cast off this political incubus, 
maintained at their expense, to put their unions 
in the proper place in relation to the rights of 
Labour, and to recognize that ‘‘ Britons never shall 
be slaves,” whether of monarchy, aristocracy, or 
international socialism of foreign origin. 
ENGLISHMAN 


ROAD SUBSIDIES 


SIR,—The expenditure on the roads now totals 
450,000,000 a year. To assess the liability of motor 
transport, the pre-war cost, which—adjusted to present- 
day costs of labour and materials—amounts to about 
420,000,000, must be deducted. To cover the differ- 
ence, the motor industry pays over £42,000,000 a year 
in licences, petrol and other taxation; therefore it 
can hardly be justifiably argued that road transport is 
being subsidized at the expense of the railways. 

‘Mr, Ackworth, moreover, overlooks the fact that the 
railways themselves are largely responsible for creating 
the present road expenditure. If the companies had 
concentrated on overhauling antiquated methods and 
reducing rates and fares to lower than by road (as 
they naturally should be), road transport would never 
have developed into its present abnormal proportions ; 
there would have been no need for the railways to 
dissipate their financial resources by making raids into 
another form of transport; nor would they have com- 
pelled themselves to commit the anomaly of running 


own trains. 

Every reason thus exists for denying that road trans- 
port is subsidized at the expense of the railways. 
Would it not be fairer to say that to save the railway 
companies the trouble of scrapping out-of-date methods, 
the public are being called upon to subsidize them by 
paying rates and fares nearly 200 per cent. higher than 
abroad? The proof of this lies in the fact that although 
American and Canadian railway wages have been 
increased to over two and a half times higher than in 
England, their rates have been gradually reduced to 
less than half their previous (and present British) levels 
—conditions principally obtained from a wholesale 
building of high-capacity trucks, 

As an example of what might be done in this 
direction, to return 700,000 privately owned 1o0-ton 
trucks only once to their owners (they are actually 
returned three times a month) requires the running of 
some 20,000 trains, of 35 empties each. But if 
350,000 20-ton, or 175,000 40-ton wagons were used 
for the mizeral traffic (g00,000 tons, or 100,000 10-ton 
truckloads a day) the number of trains, at 35 trucks 
each, would be reduced to 10,000 and 5,000 respec- 
tively. 

Shunting, weighing, tipping and other expenses 
would likewise be reduced to one-half or one-quarter, 
and land valued at over £300,000,000 would be 
reclaimed in shunting and stabling yards, 
Electrification, again, would lead to a covering-in of 
stations, cuttings, etc., and even shunting yards, at 
all the large towns—an area worth more than the 
reclaimable portion of all shunting yards. 

In regard to taxation, Mr. Ackworth may be 
interested to know that most foreign railways pay far 
more than the British companies. French and 
German lines, for instance, pay almost as much in 
taxation as it costs the British companies in the up- 
keep of their tracks. The American railways pay the 
State $500,000,000 a year. 


S.W.9 


E. R. B. Roperts 


motor-coaches at lower fares in competition with their — 


EW NOVELS By H.-C. Harwoop 


Maid in Waiting. By John Galsworthy, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Full Stop. By Cicely Hamilton. Dent. 6s. 
Portrait of a Family. By Richmal Crompton, 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
The Headless Hound. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


A DOMINANT class only becomes romantic when jt 
ceases to dominate. In their heyday the slaveholders 
of the Southern States must have been as poor com. 
pany as Squire Western—a dull, illiterate, swaggering 
crowd who, while their women moped in their insect. 
infested parlours, themselves drank too deeply, gamed 
too wildly or begat chocolate-coloured bastards. It 
took a civil war, in which they were, not without great 
gallantry, defeated, to endue their coarse and narrow 
existence with an evening glamour, and to make them 
accepted by the world in general as a refined and 
chivalrous aristocracy. That subspecies of the 
English gentry to which in ‘ Maid in Waiting ’ Mr, 
Galsworthy has given his attention is also seen ina 
flattering but deceptive glow. These Charwells, by the 
way, are not to be confused with the Forsytes, though 
they have intermarried with them. Forsytes came up 
to London from the farm and made their fortunes in 
the nineteenth century, whereas the name of Cherrell 
‘* goes back very far and very honourably. A certain 
inherited sense of duty is all that is left to old families 
now,’’ and this old family, which still clung to its 
immemorial acres, specialized in the army and the 
church, It ran to bishops and generals, so to speak, Of 
their class Thackeray immortalized the Crawleys and 
the Claverings. Mr. Galsworthy’s Cherrells are nota 
bit like that. How could they be? Since Thackeray 
wrote, if not a civil war a peaceful revolution has been 
effected, and de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Why, | 
expect some of our youngest writers will soon grow 
sentimental about the fine old traditions of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, : 

Mr. Galsworthy has written without excessive senti- 
ment or snobbery, though an unfriendly reviewer might 
with some colour accuse him of both. As always, heis 
quick to discover where he can evidence of the dignity, 
the kindliness, the essential ‘‘ rightness ’’ of the human 
soul. His plot, or rather his plots, for much is happen- 
ing to and about the Cherrells, turn on the conflict 
between institutional and imaginative justice, and 
luckily there is still enough influence left with an erst- 
while governing class to wangle the latter’s victory. 
Hubert Cherrell, representing the family tradition of 
service at its best, is under a cloud. The War Office 
may put him on half pay. For it seems that while on 
convalescent leave he took charge of the transport for 
an anthropological expedition into Bolivia, and now his 
leader, an American called Hallorsen, has laid the blame 
for his failure on Hubert’s inability to handle men. 
Though this charge is publicity retracted by Hallorsen 
after he meets Hubert’s sister, an awkward sequel is 
that the Bolivian authorities apply for Hubert’s extra 
dition on the charge of murdering a muleteer. The 
magistrate must decide between the sworn depositions 
of half a dozen half-castes and the word of an English 
man, an officer and a gentleman, a terrible dilemma, for 
with institutional justice six oaths outweigh one. 
there is a whole crop of problems arising out of the 
fact that Adrian Cherrell’s lady love is married to am 
uncertified lunatic, whose return from the mental home 
to his family provides a scene of great strength 
pathos, whose inability to find a place in a world 

sane people is analysed with considerable acumen. 
And there is a little workgirl, accurately charged with 
soliciting, whom the Cherrells wangle out of the dock 
into a good job. The heroine, the maid-in-waiting, § 
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Dinny Cherrell, who went through life as if she were 
trying not to see it as a joke, and looked rather like 
«a flower on a long stalk that might easily be broken 
off, but never was.”’ 

Despite many interesting passages, this is not to be 
ranked with Mr. Galsworthy’s major work. His 
humour, always restrained, sinks here to a dim irony, 
and the individuals lose definition under the weight of 
the responsibility of representing something or other, 
exactly what they a little lengthily explain in speeches 
all but nominally addressed to the reader, 

The theme of the man who in the prime of life and 
-at the height of his powers knows that he has but a few 
weeks to live has been attempted by many, and never 
with great success. ‘Full Stop’ is_ intelligent, 
ambitious and sincere. But it fails to make any deep 
impression. Perhaps this is because Royle, apart from 
his tragic position, is a dull fellow, and yet unusually 
circumstanced, for he has no family, no friends and, 
outside his political career, no interests. Or perhaps it 
is that Miss Hamilton has preferred discussing to illus- 
trating his reactions to his death sentence. There is 
far too little incident, and of what there is some fails 
to convince or to amuse, though certainly Royle’s 
spiritualistic enquiries make excellent comedy. I fear 
that ‘ Full Stop ’ is too arid to be good fiction and too 
slight to express original thought. 

‘ Portrait of a Family ’ describes the unremarkable 
Mainwarings, who live in’ a commonplace suburb of the 
better class. What vistas of boredom that sentence 
may suggest to the startled reader, long ago surfeited 
by the spiteful contempt of authors who must one day 
have missed a connexion at Clapham Junction and have 
never forgiven Greater London since. But no! This 
is emphatically not a roasting of half-witted snobs 
engaged in comic difficulties with the plumber or the 
cook. Suburbia is being properly examined this 
autumn, with Mr. Sherriff and Miss Crompton at the 
job. Christopher Mainwaring is a retired doctor whose 
wife, just dead, held the family together by her sprightly 
humour, her affection and her understanding. He is 
lost without her. Less immediately his three children, 
with families and establishments of their own begin to 
miss a directive force more important to them than any 
of them realized. Her influence persists through their 
memories of her, and after a few months wherein 
failure and disruption threaten, a mode of life is re-estab- 
lished. Frank’s trouble was the abnormal sensitive- 
ness of his wife, Rachel, who rarely emerged from 
orgies of self-pity in which she believed herself insulted ; 
this was bad for the children, and for the practice; it 
is hard to have a wife who takes offence with patients 
because they smile at her in the streets but do not 
always stop to talk, Derek’s trouble was his own 
temperament, which nearly cost him his business and, 
though he did not know it, his wife, Olivia. And Joy 
was tormented by her passionate concern lest her nice 
stupid husband Bruce be insufficiently appreciated, but 
even more by her anxiety over her children; she was 
on edge all the time they were not in sight. There you 
have them. ‘Rachel, Derek, Joy are so highly strung 
that while any one of them would be acceptable, the 
combination of them all in a small group is a little over- 
whelming. We must not allow a reaction from half- 
wits to neurotics. The result is that we turn with some 
relief to the youngest generation, to Rachel’s children 
and Joy’s, and in particular to the ‘‘ difficult ’’ Jonathan 
and the frightened Dickie, who are portrayed with such 
intimate understanding. Does anyone to-day ‘‘ do” 
children better than Miss Crompton? 

_. The Headless Hound ’ is less sensational than its 
title. Indeed, the stories in it are queerly low-spirited 
as if Mr. Mottram had exhausted the inspiration given 
him by the Easthampton of a generation or two ago. 
It may be said for them that they are sensible and that 
the very quiet humour is pleasing. Best of them is 
The Garden of Eden.’ Stories told by Uncle Ginever 
may without loss be skipped. 


EVIEWS 


DANCE, DANCE, LITTLE 
DUNCES 
The Georgiad. A Satirical Fantasy in Verse. 
By Roy Campbell. Boriswood. 5s. 


New English Poems. A Miscellany of Contem- 
porary Verse Never Before Published. 
Collected by Lascelles Abercrombie. Gol- 
lancz. 6s. 


Hap there been periodical criticism (as we know it) 
when the ‘ Dunciad,’ ‘ Absalom and Achitophel ’ or 
‘ Mac Flecknoe ’ were published, how would it have 
received them? ‘ Vulgar,’’ ‘‘ scurrilous,’’ ‘‘ malicious 
and spiteful,’’ disgusting,’’ indecent,” a case 
for the Home Secretary ’’—the reviewers would have 
shot both barrels of abuse; or written nothing at all. 
These alternative receptions (or else a show of pseudo- 
generous patronage) probably await Mr. Roy Campbell; 
for his anger makes him as reckless of reputations and 
popularities as Dryden and Pope; as prolific in just and 
unjust condemnation; as careless of what we rather 
priggishly, if not dishonestly, call nowadays ‘‘ the 
decencies of criticism ’’ when our real aim is to uphold 
the indecencies of back-scratching. In brief, the 
‘ Georgiad ’ is a Niagara hosepipe directed on to the 
modern journalistic dunghill of irresponsible clique 
criticism, a dunghill, to be frank, so big, so stinking 
that most of us from unconscious defence of ourselves 
agree to neglect and forget it. We are anesthetized, 
mercifully perhaps, by familiarity ; and 1 have wondered 
often how someone who has not grown up with this 
dunghill beneath his window, would react to it; how 
Coleridge, for instance, would behave when, a con- 
tributor in his day to the Morning Post and to the 
Courier, he had cause to write strongly of the infant 
journalism and to condemn its precocious tendency to 
‘* a determination to make money by flattering the envy 
and cupidity, the vindictive restlessness and self-conceit 
of the half-witted vulgar; a determination almost 
fiendish. . . .’’ 

But if it is impossible to resuscitate Coleridge or a 
Savager Oldham, Dryden or Pope, we have at least the 
benefit of Mr. Roy Campbell’s irruption from South 
Africa. In the ‘ Georgiad,’ with a forgotten frankness 
he says what he feels, and feels fiercely, about this dung- 
hill, or, to alter the metaphor, about this astonishing 
lumbercamp of literature, and about the lumberjacks 
(and lumberjills) the chief of whom in their weekly, 
composite log-rolling thunderously arrogate an omni- 
science about books on every subject from knitting to 
infibulation. The reviewers now to a degree unparalleled 
can mutually make literati out of dunces and for a time 
can conceal the mean nature of any animal. Asses, 
therefore, who have had their ears cut off by friendly 
reviewing, should open the ‘Georgiad’ with trepidation. 
If they are asses enough, they may well be there (along- 
side the reviewer) with their ears stuck on again and 
considerably lengthened. Mr. Campbell cannot be 
called malicious. The reviewers, on the whole, have 
been kind or even enthusiastic about his books, but 
even Al Capone, I imagine, can be generous now and 
then. He cannot be called petty, for if some of his vic- 
tims are negligible, they stand for much, and his satire 
attacks beyond them other things and cults exag- 
gerated undesirably in modern letters and life. He can- 
not be called, or called fairly, a traducer, for his anger 
is regl, and excuses the gross magnifying lens. If Mr. 
Campbell is blamed for his portraits, then blame Dryden 
for sublimely magnifying the stupidities of Shadwell. 
He can be criticized, of course, but on the one pertinent 
ground of all criticism; and much as I admire the 
‘ Georgiad,’ I must confess its imperfections. It is full 
of brilliancies of brief satire and invective, even if it 
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seldom touches the consummate brevity of the ‘ Dun- 
ciad ’; but leaving aside occasional weaknesses of word 
and occasional use of stop-gap rhyme and occasional 
passages of dullness and ineptitude, I cannot say that 
the poem comes near to a proper unity. It is weakened 
by incoherence, however much informed by rhetoric of 
immense voltage and continual surprise. I would not 
see Mr. Campbell’s peculiar violence diminished, and 
I would not belittle the ‘Georgiad,’ but it could have 
been. a greater poem if Mr. Campbell were a greater 
and more scrupulous artist than he has proved himself 
so far. 

* New English Poems ’ I can recommend as a sample 
of justification for the ‘Georgiad’ and as the best pale 
background to set off the black power of its silhouette. 
‘* New ”’ is a misnomer. The majority of the poems 
are old, and not only old, but bad. Even if Mr. Aber- 
crombie had had contributions (contributions te order, 
that is) from all the best poets alive, the book might 
still be as dull, and no one, therefore, should be deceived 
by Mr. Abercrombie’s ingenuous plea that he is a 
latitudinarian in his love of verse, and no hunter of the 
latest thing. It may be true, but it does not create 
poetry. If he believes really that these poor poems of a 
very few able poets or bad poems of many unburied 
Landseers and Alma Tademas of verse represent English 
poetry to-day (and he claims that they do), then Mr. 
Abercrombie is a tired professorial critic out of touch 
with the time he lives in. All the same, ‘ New English 
Poems ’ should have a good press. Coincidence and 
merit (no sniggering, please) have invited as many as 
eight notorious lumberjacks and jills to contribute. Of 
the eight, several are crucified by Mr. Roy Campbell. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY 


The Delightful Profession: Edward VII, a Study 
in Kingship. By H. E. Wortham. With 
six illustrations. Cape. tos. 6d. 


{ ¥-< Royal instinct for striking the right note 
punctually at the proper moment has not often, 
of late years, been shown more happily than on the 
evening of October 28, when their Majesties arrived 
at Drury Lane Theatre to witness the performance 
of Mr. Noel Coward’s pageant-play of English his- 
tory; for that was the minute when the audience in 
the vast and historic playhouse, with the election virtu- 
ally over, was in the very mood to return, most spon- 
taneously, the compliment with a royal welcome. 
Not always, even in the reign of King Edward, the 
rebuilder of the Mall, the inspirer of Kingsway and of 
Aldwych, has the Court appeared to realize that art 
is no less worthy of its attention than is industry. 
Industrial welfare has its patron in one of the Royal 
Princes; but it has almost seemed as if art were 
now regarded in Buckingham Palace as the Cinderella 
of national activities, as if the Royal Academy banquet 
were the sole occasion to be recognized, despite the 
Queen’s known love of collecting antique furniture, 
and of the practice of sculpture itself by more than 
one member of the Royal Family. Yet in England 
the delightful profession ’’ of kingship has had 
illustrious patrons and poets and musicians in the 
past; for Henry VIII, composer and lyrist, and 
Charles I, whose glorious collection of pictures was 
dispersed by the Roundheads, are among the great 
names of our artistic history. Art and not industry 
is the glory of a nation; since, though industry is 
the foundation of our national house, in all houses 
the foundations exist for the house and not the house 
for the foundations. 

The difficulty is, of course, that art, of its very 
essence, is an unofficial activity. It suffers, as under 


Louis XIV, from too much, as, under Queen Victo,; 
from too little, or from too little discriminatj 
attention from a monarch. In art at any rate, ey 
a constitutional king must be superior to officg 
advisers, and yet he must, also, weigh their advice 
more patiently than in practical affairs. In any \j 
who would do a royal service to art some per 
flair is essential, and those who have had this flair 
Gustavus III of Sweden, author and creator of t_ 
Swedish theatre; or Ludwig II, who was saner thy 
most of his Bavarian subjects in recognizing the geniy, 
of Richard Wagner—have been justified of hi 
The flair—that is only most conspicuous in gp. 
noisseurship—can take more than one form: it js, 
vitality, the proof of personality. King Edward pos 
sessed it, just beyond the range of fine art. It was 
the town-planning and the architecture of his capital 
that appealed to him; and there is no exaggeration 
in saying that part of his reward is to have inspired 
an “‘ unofficial ’’ biography, and to have this, further 
written by such a natural artist in portraiture and 
in prose as H. E. Wortham. 

In his biography of ‘ Oscar Browning,’ Mr, 
Wortham proved that official biography can be, also, 
a work of art; in his ‘ Three Women,’ that the saint 
of the cell, the saint of the salon and the pseudo 
saint of American salesmanship (a religious sect in 
that country) can severally yield something to a 
sympathetic imagination and to a _ discriminating 
mind. In ‘ The Delightful Profession ’ he has found 
a subject worthy of a masterpiece, a subject now mis. 
prized; and it only fails of being the masterpiece that 
he could have made it because, writing naturally s 
much better than the rest of us, he has been content 
with the grace of careless ease, and has shrunk from 
the superlative care that alone will place a superlative 
gift beyond criticism. For one example: what 
is the verb ‘‘ envisage ’’ doing in the prose of 
Mr. Wortham? 

With this said, even an ungrateful country need not 
scruple to seize this delicious volume upon a king 
whose popularity both at home and abroad was due 
even less to his judgment and good sense than to his 
rich humanity, his personality. We enjoyed King 
Edward because he manifestly enjoyed himself. A 
king is expected to be merry, and King Edward was 
the merry monarch of modern times. As Mr. 
Wortham shows, he was sufficiently like us to be 
appreciated on the Stock Exchange, on the race- 
course, in the theatre, in Paris, in all the holiday 
haunts both of the poor and of the rich among his 
lieges; and sufficiently above us, for he necessarily 
had a richer training, to be respected by statesmen, 
both abroad and at home, in the councils of the nation, 
in European diplomacy. He really reigned. We 
always knew where he was and what he was about: 
a knowledge almost independent, for it is a knowledge 
born of personal interest, of the vulgar channels of 
publicity. The harsh but friendly voice, the dignified 
carriage, the inevitable cigar, the whole presenc 
warmed the entire decade through which he reignet. 
He was respected, he was trusted; he was sometimes 
criticized; but he could not be ignored. He was The 
King; and the nation, thus satisfied in its deepest 
patriotic instinct, looked up to him, even when some 
section of it was exasperated, with contented and 
affectionate confidence. 

All this, of course, was the last achievement of 4 
lifetime. He left the throne more popular than he 
had been when he ascended it, and Mr. Worthams 
sketch of that prolonged and arduous tutelage, 
which the public inactivity forced upon him by his 
mother led to certain embarrassing “ affairs,” is told 
so lightly but with such refreshing candour that the 
reader can relive that chequered social past. It 
certainly a comprehensive study. Mr. Wortham 's 
too instinctively an artist not to cherish the shadows 
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as carefully as the lights, so that.such key-incidents 
as Tranby Croft, or the advent of the Jersey Lily, 
or of Sir Ernest Cassell, are mentioned as scrupulously 
as Persimmon and the entente cordiale. The result 
is a living portrait which it would be disgraceful to 
confuse with the sensation-mongering of the journey- 
men of letters. Mr. Wortham (whose essay on 
Madame de Choiseul is worth recalling in this con- 
nexion) has a royalist’s sense for Royalty: while he 
knows what that meant to Shakespeare : 


The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl... . 


~ he also knows that the orb of State symbolizes the 


weight of responsibility, and that sovereignty cannot 
be discussed, related, much less conveyed, without 
diplomacy. Capacity to divine truth may be an instinct : 
to tell the truth is an art. Mr. Wortham does not 
think, or write, in intellectual orgasms. He would not 
be a jewel in the cluster of musical critics upon 
the Daily Telegraph if he had not, beside a 
musician’s knowledge, a musician’s feeling for words, 
however occasionally blurred by the haste inseparable 
from journalism. His detachment, like his sympathy, 
is Latin in its root; for ‘‘ all good things come from 
the South ’’—(is not the new Republic in Spain an 
unsteady importation?) But he himself is more Gallic 
than Latin. I suspected him to have admired Anatole 
France. This suspicion became a certainty when (in 
his ‘ Oscar Browning,’ was it?) he called irony ‘‘ the 
most detestable of literary artifices.”” The good side 
of this Gallicism is his marriage of tact with courage, 
here shown in his judicious discussion of the precise 
faith in which King Edward died. We have all heard 
the rumours, but not hitherto (I fancy) been able 
to examine them in print. With this book Mr. 
Wortham has made the reputation that he has, now, 
only to fulfil. 
OsBeRT BURDETT 


BULOW AGAIN 


The Memoirs of Prince von Biilow. 1903-1909. 
Putnam’s. 25s. 
> ogy second volume of von Biilow’s autobiography 
to be translated into English closes with the 
author’s resignation as Imperial Chanc®@llor, and it 
covers six very important years indeed. The Russo- 
Japanese War, the Franco-British Entente, the 
Conference of Algeciras, and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina all occurred within the 
period with which von Bilow deals in this book, 
and what he has to say about them explains to a 
large extent the way in which they developed. The 
responsibilities of his high office made no impression 
upon the character of the Chancellor, and when he laid 
it down he was the same pompous, self-satisfied, 
individual that he had been when he was first invested 
with it. More than any of the much maligned 
Bourbons, von Biilow never either learnt or forgot 
anything, and his own words are invariably the 
most convincing evidence of his incompetence. 

In all the crises of these six years, German diplomac 
was found wanting: indeed, the reader will probably 
ask if the Teutonic leopard can ever change its spots, 
for the Kaiser’s ministers established a precedent 
for bungling their country’s foreign policy which has 
been faithfully followed by their Republican successors, 
as the tactless handling of the proposed Austro- 
German Customs Pact a few weeks ago abundantly 
Proves. It is clear that von Bilow did not want 
war any more than did his Imperial master, but 
between them they made it inevitable. Every page 
of this book makes it plain that the German Govern- 
ment had no fixed policy at all, unless the negative 
determination to avoid revolution can be construed 
as such, with the result that an opportunist line 


was adopted as each crisis arose, and in these 
circumstances it is not surprising that Germany 
emerged from them one after another with her 
prestige further impaired. The one entry on the 
credit side of the German account during this period 
was the elimination of Delcassé, and in the end that 
did more than anything else to stiffen French 
resistance. 

As for Biilow himself, he clearly sinned against the 
light, for he comments from time to time upon the grow- 
ing dislike of Germany beyond her frontiers, and yet 
he never realized the danger which this implied. He 
seems to have believed that a speech in the Reichstag, 
or a few gracious words in an interview, were all that 
was necessary to put matters right, when in fact he and 
his fellow-countrymen were treading upon their neigh- 
bours’ toes to such an extent that the rest of Europe 
was rapidly coming to the conclusion that war was pre- 
ferable to the continuance of such a state of affairs. In 
effect, official Germany did not know what it wanted, 
and no one who has read this narrative will be in doubt 
as to why it blundered into war in 1914. 

Little fresh light is thrown upon any of the subjects 
that are discussed, though some of them are regarded 
from an angle which may to some extent be novel to the 
English reader, and there is a very full account of the 
unsavoury Eulenburg scandal. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that the Kaiser’s behaviour was still giving 
rise to doubts as to his sanity, and on one occasion his 
abdication in favour of the Crown Prince was more or 
less seriously canvassed. Instances of the Emperor’s 
bad manners are numerous, though it is to be noted 
that the Crown Prince’s behaviour was always in 
marked contrast to that of his father: indeed, the heir 
to the throne is one of the very few people who emerge 
unscathed from the furnace of von Bilow’s narrative; 
certainly the author himself does not. Perhaps the out- 
standing revelation is that in 1905 the Kaiser informed 
King Leopold II that in the event of war the German 
army would violate Belgian neutrality, though at that 
date official opinion in Berlin was by no means united 
in favour of such a course, and, to give von Biilow his 
due, he was strongly opposed to it. 

For the rest, it is as true to say of this volume as of its 
predecessor that no man who has not read it can claim 
to be acquainted fully with the events which precipitated 
the catastrophe of 1914. Germany was the bull in the 
European china-shop, and such being the case the break- 
ing of crockery was sooner or later inevitable. It is to 
be hoped that the distinguished relative of the author 
who presides over the Wilhelmstrasse to-day will take 
the lessons of these volumes to heart. 

CHARLES PETRIE 


PARADOX, THY NAME IS WOMAN 


Germaine De Staél. By R. McNair Wilson. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 


he his biography of Madame de Staél, Mr. McNair 
Wilson has written a coldly impartial survey of the 
life of this ‘‘ woman of her century ’’; the woman who 
could find no happiness for herself but many of whose 
suggestions form foundations of modern thought. 
Slowly and inexorably he leads us to the realization 
that had this extraordinary woman had a clearer under- 
standing of all she was doing and all she was passing 
through, she might well have been not only the woman 
of her century, but the greatest thinker of her time; 
had her inspiration come from a more elevated source 
she cquid have taken her place as a prophet; had she 
had one whit of the refined sensibility of a woman, the 
rightful heritage of her sex, she could have been what 
she so wanted to be—a happy woman, yet wielding 
immense power and influence. Germaine de Staél was 


powerful, she had immense influence, she was, indeed, 
the ‘‘ woman of her century,” but there were only 
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occasional moments in her life when she was happy, 
and so with all her gifts she remained the arch feminist, 
the supreme agitator, the unhappy woman. 

Of her powers of agitation there can be no doubt— 
Napoleon said to his brother Lucien, ‘‘ Madame de 
Staél has made me more enemies in her exile than she 
would have made if she had stayed in France ’’— 
and Mr. Wilson is at pains to show that the part she 
played in European politics was nothing less than 
fantastic, that her influence on the course of the French 
Revolution and on the policy of Napoleon was 
staggering. He has wisely quoted at length from her 
correspondence and her literature, and as one reads, a 
picture slowly emerges of a large, florid, untidily 
dressed woman, enormously vain and calculating, yet 
kind and impulsively generous, an intriguer to her 
finger tips, to whom politics were the breath of life; 
at heart an advocate of purity and all that love could 
mean in its most glorious interpretation, yet passing 
lustfully from iover to lover, realizing that with each 
new intrigue, with each new lover, her hope of happi- 
ness was receding further and further. One reads, 
and gasps at her activities—her exaggerated love for 
her father, her innumerable lovers, her parrot cry of 
love as the be all and end all of life, her amazing 
journalese. 

Mr. Wilson’s biography is the only English Life of 
Madame de Staél, beyond a translation from the 
German by Lady Blennerhasset. I congratulate him 
on his absorbing story and the way in which he has 
presented his facts, blending them with the history of 
the time, and because he himself has refrained from 
painting a life-size picture of Germaine de Staél. The 
pieces are there, in mozaic, but Mr. Wilson does not 
interfere; he has left us to fit the pieces together, to 
draw our own conclusions, and to make our own 
picture. A. A. © 


THE SECRET PEOPLE 


John Bull at Home. By Karl Silex. 
8s. 6d. 


OMEWHERE in this book the author remarks 

that the foreigner in England usually mistakes the 
ideal for the typical and the exceptions for the rules. 
Having for several years been London correspondent 
of a German newspaper, Dr, Silex is in a position to 
remove various delusions about ourselves which are 
cherished by his countrymen. Unfortunately, there are 
others which he has reinforced. Concerning one small 
fraction of the English he is, indeed, amazingly in- 
formative. So industriously has he conned certain 
organs of our Press that what the French used to call 
high-life has no secrets from him, and the serial 
writer who wants to know how smart ladies dress at 
Ascot, or how sons of lords are addressed on envelopes, 
is recommended to consult him. 

But in regard to the public which is not “ in 
Society,” and is heedless of ‘‘ the Season,’’ Dr. Silex, 
when he condescends to refer to it, is less reliable. 
His assertion that ‘‘ ninety per cent. of Englishmen 
wear a hard felt hat,’’ i.e., a bowler, suggests 
inability to observe even outward phenomena cor- 
rectly. Elsewhere, betting a hundred to one that not a 
householder in Battersea is without interest in the 
Eton and Harrow match, he is a loser. Of more 
moment are his errors on the subject of living accom- 
modation. Though announcing he has tried ‘‘ every 
kind,” it is manifest that in search for flats and houses 
he has never been beyond Westminster, Chelsea, and 
South Kensington, all of which he found expensive. 
Professing to provide guidance for strangers and 
pilgrims, he might have made himself aware that the 
boroughs of Hampstead, Paddington and Wands- 
worth are partly habitable. 


Harrap. 


It is, however, the author’s fixed impression tha 
life in England only concerns itself with two extremes, 
To the rich, he writes, it gives the Ritz, and to th 
proletariat their pubs., while the middling sort is lef 
to fate and Mr. Lyons. This discovery he made whey 
attempting to pass an evening in town without putti 
on the costume of ceremony or parting with a fiver, 
And on this point, after all, he is not wholly wrong. 
If he is ignorant of the minds and habits of the mg 
and women against whom the average Continent, 
visitor expects to rub, there are excuses. The difficulties 
in the way of studying them, if not insuperable, ar 
great. Economic conditions, whether imposed on them 
or of their own making, have driven them to supersede 
the Tibetans as the secret people. Dealing with middle 
class incomes in England and Germany, Dr. Sil 
reminds his readers of the huge deduction to be made 
here for cost of education. Holding that we live “a 
trifle better ’’ than his compatriots, he is not envious, 
‘‘ If we had the Englishman’s money,’’ he exclaims, 
*“* we should live twice as well as he does.” 

D. WILLoucuHsy 


THE HANDMAID OF RELIGION 


Poetry and Prayer. By Edward Shillito. Student 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. 


ft 6 p.m.,’’ says Mr. Shillito, ‘‘ a man lays down 
his Keats and goes to church.’’ It might bea 
truer generalization in these times to say that a man 
on Sunday evening puts down his Aldous Huxley and 
goes to the Ritz, or his Edgar Wallace and goes to 
the cinema. Even in these days, however, organized 
religion continues to attract large numbers of people; 
and it is to the church-going public that Mr. Shillito 
addresses himself. 

He takes the Church for granted. While admitting 
that ‘‘ there may be, at times, a splendid confusion in 
their parts,’’ he definitely exalts the prophet above the 
poet, and the saint above both; and, despite his own 
Nonconformity, he agrees with Newman that “ the 
Church herself is the most august and sacred of 
poets.’’ At the same time, he has no illusions about 
the merely ecclesiastical nature of much public worship. 
There is, indeed, a passage in which, with caustic 
irony, he contrasts a typical congregation with the 
Apostolic language—‘‘ an elect race; a royal priest 
hood; a company of the saints . . . compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses ’—which is sometimes 
used to describe it. Then he cites Browning's 
‘Christmas Eve,’ and reminds us that a large 
measure of spiritual reality may, after all, lie hidden 
beneath unpromising externals. Nor need one fully 
share Mr, Shillito’s own view of the Church in order 
to agree with him. 

The argument, however, is dual-faced. Imagina- 
tion is equally needed by the church-goer himself if his 
religion is not to merit in some degree the strictures 
of the ‘‘ outsider.”” This is Mr. Shillito’s main theme, 
and, if we allow him his underlying premisé, we caf 
but commend his attempt to broaden and deepen the 
basis of conventional worship. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


STRANGE PLACES 


Remote People. By Evelyn Waugh. Duckworth. 
Ios. 6d. 


NE need have no hesitation in recommending Mr. 

Evelyn Waugh’s latest book. Though a book of 
travel—and most travel-books are proverbially dull— 
‘ Remote People ’ is exceedingly interesting, Also, itis 
deliciously amusing—a still rarer quality in books of 
this kind. Mr. Waugh possesses a very original mind 
and a highly developed faculty for observing the 
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fabulous, the fantastic, and the bizarre. He is vastly 
amused at the gay spectacle of life; and fortunately 
his amusement is contagious. So that, though we 
live in sunless climes and our nights are generally 
shrouded in fog, we can still laugh while we watch 
the author timelessly basking in the ‘‘ diamond sun- 
light ” of Africa, where the air is as ‘‘ fresh as an 
advertisement for toothpaste’’; or observe him as he 
swelters in the heat of Zanzibar, his mosquito-net 
streaming with sweat, while the inhabitants insistently, 
incessantly remark: ‘‘ You find this hot? You ought 
to see what it’s like in such and such a month.” 

The ostensible reason for Mr. Waugh’s trip to 


’ Abyssinia was the coronation of the Emperor of 


Ethiopia. Celebrations for this event took place in 
Addis Ababa for nearly a fortnight; a period during 
which the capital could only be rivalled, according to 
Mr. Waugh, by the crazy enchantment of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ ‘‘ In Addis Ababa everything was hap- 
hazard and incongruous; one learned always to expect 
the unusual and yet was always surprised.’’ We can 
well believe it. ‘‘ Sometimes the Emperor passes in 
a great red car surrounded by cantering lancers. A 
page sits behind holding over his head an umbrella of 
crimson silk embroidered with sequins and gold tassels. 
A guard sits in front nursing a machine-gun under a 
plush shawl; the chauffeur is a European wearing 
powder-blue uniform and the star of Ethiopia.” 
What, short of Hollywood, could rival it? 

While in Abyssinia Mr. Waugh took the opportunity 
of visiting Debra Lebanos—the Mecca of the country— 
and attended Mass at the local church, It was an extra- 
ordinary ceremony, professedly Christian, yet bearing 
“that secret and confused character which I hitherto 
associated with the non-Christian sects of the East.” 
Communion was administered to the babies who were 
present at the ceremony, but to no one else ; the priests 
and deacons wore long white-and-gold cloaks and 
turbans, and had bare feet, while the singing was 
monotonous and almost continuous, accompanied by a 
drum and silver rattles. 


‘ EAST OF MANSION HOUSE 


A Ghetto Gallery. By Israel Cohen. Goldston. 
7s. 6d. 


AST of Mansion House are to be found, besides 

the romantic Chinese whom Mr. Thomas Burke has 
brought to light, some thousands of Jews who still 
retain many of the habits and characteristics of their 
forefathers. Their Yiddish jargon, their religious 
observances, their traditions have derived sustenance 
from their roots in the past and have been renewed by 
the tides of refugees from the narrow Ghettos of 
Russia and Poland. But the tides of immigrants have 
been stemmed, and the ancient roots are withering in 
the unfavouring air of English freedom; and the old 
ways and attachments are losing their hold. As Mr. 
Cohen says, ‘‘ The once chequered pattern of Anglo- 
Jewish life is gradually merging into a monotonous 
uniformity’? Thus Mr. Cohen’s pictures of East End 
Jewry take on the melancholy interest of a phase 
of manners which is slowly but inevitably passing 
away, 

In this gallery we find scenes and stories and portraits 
of distinctive characters of the Ghetto: the match- 
maker, the schlemiel (ne’er-do-well), the teacher, the 
cantor, and so on; making in sum an intimate study 
of Jewish life by a sensitive and sympathetic observer. 
The pictures have their light and shade, but in the 
main they are painted in sober hues, appropriate to a 
people whose songs are nearly all in the minor. For, 
contrary to the accepted impression, the Jew is more 
familiar with struggle than with success; and behind 
the prosperous Jews whose riches bulk largely stands 
ow phalanx of their obscure and poverty-stricken 

en, 


Accompanying Mr. Cohen’s letterpress are eight 
illustrations by Mr. Jacob Kramer. These drawings 
are admirable in composition and feeling and are clever 
examples of simplification in the modern manner, They 
will delight those who like modern art and will equally 
annoy those who do not approve of it. 


THE ATOM 


A Short History of Atomism. By J. C. Gregory. 
Black. tos. 6d. 


HE analysis of matter is fast becoming too diffi- 

cult for the ordinary person to follow, and, to the 
man-in-the-street, the science of physics will soon be 
incomprehensible. It is one mass of paradoxes and 
seeming contradictions. What, for example, is one 
to make of the statement that space is ‘‘ boundless 
though not infinite’’? Yet Man is a part of Nature. 
His body and his thoughts consist of the same atoms 
and electrons which constitute the rest of the physical 
world, and he wants to understand. 

Such a book as Professor Gregory has written is 
therefore particularly welcome. It is_ scientifically 
sound and historically accurate, besides being intel- 
ligible to the non-specialist. In 250 odd pages, the 
writer traces the origins and growth of changing 
atomic theories down a period of over two thousand 
years. These theories differed widely, but most of 
them had a common conception of the atom as a 
minute, solid, indestructible particle; invisible, it was 
true, but as ‘‘ real’”’ as a tiger. To-day, only the 
ghost of that atom remains. The modern atom is no 
longer regarded as the limit of smallness. It consists 
of electrons, very much smaller than any atom, as 
flies in a cathedral. It is as porous as the solar 
system. It is not even indestructible, for stellar 
radiation is nothing other than annihilation of matter. 
Space, also, has changed. The ether of old stretched 
infinitely on for ever, and the tomb of one thing was 
the womb of another. Nowadays, the universe is 
compared to a once-wound clock which is running 
down, Its end presumably will be when every atom has 
been dissolved away in radiation. Professor Gregory 
concludes a well-written book with the warning that 
‘* theories are tools and not creeds,’’ and says: ‘* The 
history and present position of Atomism suggests 
that no Atomic Theory can ever do more than corre- 
late phenomena and atomic constitutions . . . by 
presuming things to happen as if an appropriately 
conceived mechanism operated.’’ 


PEACEFUL PERSUASION 


The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought. 
By Oliver C. Quick. Nisbet. 5s. 


dew book is based on lectures given to clergy, 
and treats the problems of religion from the point 
of view of one holding the orthodox faith and yet in 
intelligent contact with the diversity of the modern 
outlook. A book of this sort, if read by the clergy, 
as we hope it may be, will do as much to enable them 
to regard modern thought reasonably, as to retain 
their own faith securely. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these four chapters to the general reader is that in 
which Canon Quick discusses the conceptions of God 
which commend themselves to some contemporary 
physicists. Though welcoming the arguments of 
Professor Jeans and others, he does not think that 
they, or any other purely cosmological’ argument, 
‘* can bring much satisfaction to Christian faith.’’ A 
God who is merely ‘‘ the principle of concretion which 
makes things happen as they do,’’ must perforce leave 
things exactly as they are. ‘‘ To remove thus simply 
the difficulties of believing in God is to remove also 
the main reasons for believing in Him.’’ The God of 
religion cannot be merely ‘“‘ a principle of concretion,” 
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an upholder of what is; He must be the transformer 
of what is into what ought to be. Religion, as F. H. 
Bradley said, consists in regarding the ideal as real 
by anticipation, as it were. As the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews defined it, faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the assurance of things not seen. 
Religion, of course, may be a delusion, but if it seeks 
to establish itself by reducing itself to a philosophy 
of the actual, its doom is sealed. 

We may be grateful to Canon Quick for this small 
volume, which treats so important a subject in so able 
a fashion. J. C. H. 


SECRET SERVICE 


Strange Intelligence: Memoirs of Naval Secret 
Service. By Hector C. Bywater and H. C. 
Ferraby. Constable. tos. 6d. 


O say that this is the best serious study of the 
work of our Secret Service during the war and 

immediately prior to the outbreak of hostilities would 
still be to underestimate its quality. Messrs, Bywater 
and Ferraby, of course, are hampered as others have 
been by the facts that names and often methods may 
not be disclosed, and that consequently we have to 
take much that they tell us on trust; but there is 
such transparent honesty in their recital, and such 
perfect reasonableness in the stories they relate, that 
what they write is always convincing, and for that 
reason far more exciting than the lurid yarns that 
disfigure so much of our Secret Service literature. 

The authors confine themselves to the Naval Secret 
Service, the overseas personnel of which, they tell us, 
was exclusively civilian; this, no doubt, accounting 
for its intelligence. That the Admiralty was splen- 
didly served by their Intelligence Department is here 
demonstrated, though we are often puzzled by the way 
they used or neglected to use the information at their 
command. That the Admiralty knew the compara- 
tive speeds, gun power, vulnerability, and so on, of 
the capital ships of the two navies seems to be 
demonstrable: that it passed this knowledge on to the 
Admirals in command is not so clear; the Battle of 
Jutland, indeed, has many inexplicable features, if 
we are to understand that Beatty knew how vulner- 
able were his ships compared with the German. 

The chief interest of the book lies in the applica- 
tion of the knowledge it puts at our service to the 
war at sea; but its stories may be enjoyed simply 
as stories. The chapter entitled ‘ Adventures in 
Counter Espionage,’ for instance, demonstrates very 
clearly the personal danger into which our agents— 
and those of the enemy—ran; and the authors have 
managed to secure one or two first-rate stories from 
men who were actively engaged before the war in the 
personal observation of naval preparations in Ger- 
many. On the whole, then, here is a book as informa- 
tive as it is entertaining, which should appeal with 
equal force to the student, the publicist, and the 
general reader. 


ROUGH JUSTICE 


Bygone Punishments. By William Andrews. 
Allan. tos, 6d. 


the punishment of Merrie England, in 
common with those exacted in other European 
countries, lacked in imaginative conception as com- 
pared with the feet-tickling, water-dripping and other 
refinements of the Orient, they made up in a crude and 
barbarous directness which was no less efficacious. 
A few penalties, such as the scold’s bridle and the 
drunkard’s ‘‘ cloak ’’ (a barrel publicly worn by the 
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delinquent) had the merit of that poetic aptness whigh 
W. S. Gilbert was subsequently to formulate ; other, 
such as the stool of repentance and the pillory, gay 
the miscreant that uncongenial publicity which js 
nowadays more widely conferred by the newspaper, 

This lively account in word and picture of the 
retributive methods of our forefathers, in which ar 
lightly set out the results of considerable research, 
illumines a dark page in our island story. Yet some 
will find melancholy and chastening reading in this 
record of man’s inhumanity to man, which in gene. 
ous measure was extended to women and children, 
Not much more than a century ago children wer 
hanged for stealing apples; in earlier times, we read, 
children were whipped by their parents at the time 
of executions to drive home the lesson of the gallows. 
and in schools the finger pillory was used as a tender 
instrument of correction. 

It is flattering to our self-esteem to note the trans. 
formed attitude to child life which is a feature of 
these times; and to reflect that such penalties as 
dismemberment and mutilation, hanging, drawing and 
quartering, and peine forte et dure are now merely 
relics of an unsavoury past. But, as the foreword 
suggests, we may not unduly plume ourselves on our 
present state of civilization, while the cane, the lash 
and the gallows testify to the humanity of our present 
age. 

Mark 


@HORTER NOTICES 


Why the Crisis? By Lord Melchett. Gol 
lancz. 3s. 6d. 


THE latest addition to the literature of the crisis 
comes from the pen of Lord Melchett. Though nebulous 
in places, his is a perfectly sane little volume. It 
has youth, vision, and practical experience behind it. 
Moreover, it is gratifying to learn that Lord Melchett, 
as a big industrialist, is no reactionary: ‘‘ To those 
who advocate a reduction in the standard of living as 
a cure for our troubles I would ask: ‘ How much 
shall we reduce? Shall we go back to the standard of 
one hundred years ago, or fifty years ago, or twenty- 
five years ago?’ If the first, then about half the 
population of the industrial countries will die of star 
vation. If fifty years ago, then about one quarter. 
Surely the answer is: ‘ We do not want to go back 
but forward! We must organize ourselves to obtain 
the benefits of our great wealth instead of allowing 
chaos to ruin us.’ ’’ That sentence should be repeated, 
Coué-fashion, night and morning by every one of the 
newly elected members of the Government. 


Scott in Sunshine and Shadow. By W. Forbes 
Gray. Methuen. tas. 6d. 


ACTING on the principle that a man is to be known 
by the company he keeps, Mr. Gray in this volume 
delineates ten of Sir Walter Scott’s friends, through 
the medium of whom fresh sidelights on Scott may 
be gleaned. The characters selected for this portralt 
gallery are the less well-known personages who weft 
intimate with Scott and who considerably affected his 
life and his career: his confidant Erskine, his factor 
Laidlaw, Train the exciseman, ‘‘ Bozzy’s ’’ ill-fated 
son, Gell the archeologist, Lady Louisa Stuart, and 
so on—a diverse assortment of personalities, but linked 
by their association with Scott and by their enthusias@ 
for letters. Two additional chapters trace Scott's 
relations with Disraeli, FitzGerald, Washington Irving 
and other authors in England and America, and indicat 
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TEN LADIES OF JOY = [just published 
By GEO. RYLEY SCOTT 5s. net 
of Sex and its Mysteries and Marriage 
in the Melting Pot.’ 

Posing neither as policeman of morals nor as 
reformer, but bringing to his task an immense 
enthusiasm, Mr. Scott in glittering prose that 
lives and throbs, depicts his heroines as they 
actually lived. 


of “SOURIS” and IMPOSSIBLE 
PETER.” 
Times Lit. Supplement: ‘“‘ A highly idealistic 
story . . . good character studies.” 
Manchester City News: ‘‘ Miss Myddleton 
. has given us here a true slice of life. . . 
we are stirred to the tenderest pity . . . worth 
a hundred volumes of false sentimentality.” 


A MYSTERY IN GLASS 7s. 6d. net 
By EDWIN KILVINGTON 

Morning Post: ‘‘ Book of the Day.” 
makes crisp, interesting reading, and its author 
is a man to be watched.” 
Evening Standard: ‘‘A most ingenious 
mystery.”’ 
Weekly Scotsman: ‘‘A story to rivet the 
attention of every reader.” 


NOMADS IN FLANDERS 58. 
By JAMES LEIGH 
Morning Post: ‘‘ With its humour and pathos, 
its vivid pictures of life in and out of the lines. 
. It has the authentic touch about it; a 
seeing are and the hand to transcribe the things 
seen. . . . It has, moreover, the added spice of 
variety in its subjects. . . .” 


Order from your peas or Library 


MY DEAR, You MUST READ: 


When you require ANY book 
new, second-hand, out-of-print, ONANY 


subject, always send to Foyles 


The immense stock of over 2,000,000 vols. is carefully 
classified into 25 Departments and covers every con- 
ceivable subject. You are invited to call and look round 
this immense stock at leisure. If unable to call, write 
outlining your requirements and interests, suitable cata- 
logues (40 issued) will then be sent gratis. Deferred pay- 
ments arranged (Great Britain only). 


Modern First Editions: 


POINTS AND VALUES 
(SECOND SERIES.) Compiled by Gumpert H. Fases 
and Witttam A. Foyte. This new volume contains the 
points and values of one hundred modern first. editions 
not included in the first volume and gives practical 
information not to be found in ordinary biographies. 
Limited Edition of 1,000 copies. Med 8vo. Black 
Buckram. Hand-made Paper. 15s. net. 


Book of Antiques 

The LATEST VOL. [No. 2] for 6/- 
A collector’s miscellany, edited by W. J. Hanchant. This 
second volume is even more full of good things than the 
first issue. The articles include: Prints, Irish Glass, 
Netsuke, Old Silver, Furniture, etc. etc. Ilhustrated. 
Published at 15s. Offered at 6s. 6d. post free. On 
approval. Quote Offer 169. 


FRENCH BOOKS 
's Catalogue of Books is ve It includes 
books (new and second-hand) on Art, Fiction, Law, Medicine, Memoirs, 
Natural History, Philosophy, Religion, Science, and Travel. Everyone 
interested in French Literature should send for a opr a this Cai ‘ 
Sent gratis on application for Catalogue of Dept, 


GERMAN BOOKS 
Foyle’s Cata of German Books is includes 
Economics and Politics, History, Geograp! 
Zoology, War Books, Medicals, Literature, Fiction ionaries, "hen 
Poetry, Memoirs, and Juvenile a te ete, ete. Sent gratis on 
application for Catalogue of Dept, 


HOUGHTON PUBLISHING CO. 35 Gt. Pulteney St.,W 


a Gerrard 9310 (7 lines) 


W.&S. 12 


BOOKS 


(1) 


(4) THE OUTLINE 


(8) MR. and MRS. 


Reg. 2596 


YOU SHOULD OWN 


RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT. By Vicki Baum 


(2) THE GOOD COMPANIONS. By J. B. Priestley 


(3) THE WEEK-END BOOK 


(5) SOUTH AFRICA CALLING. By Alys Lowth 
(6) DREAMERS AND DOERS. By 0. P. Hamilton 


(7) MAID IN WAITING. By John Galsworthy 


These Books can be had-from 


The Small Bookshop, Ltd., 6 Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, S.W.1 


and will be sent free of charge anywhere in the London Area 


7/6 net 


5/- net 


6/- net 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


8/6 net 
7/6 net 
3/6 net 
7/6 net 


PENNINGTON. By F. Brett Young 
7/6 net 
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Scott’s influence on the literature of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Gray’s very readable book draws of course 
on Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ and on Scott’s own ‘ Journal,’ 
but it derives also from less obvious and accessible 
material. These pages do not disturb, but rather 
confirm and amplify, the well-established conception of 
Scott’s character, 


More Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 
Inge. Putnam’s. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book consists of three lectures and a number 
of articles that have already appeared in the evening 
press ; they touch such well-tried themes as ‘ Is Betting 
Wrong?’ ‘ Women in Politics,’ ‘ The Public School 
Tradition,’ ‘Ghosts, Past and Present,’ etc. Dean Inge 
has nothing new of any kind to add to these old fav- 
ourites; but what he does say he says with a certain 
brightness and charm. It is doubtful, however, 
whether it was worth his while to rescue from oblivion 
these causeries de mercredi, which, by the very nature 
of things, have had their day and cease to be. But 
to those who like their literature to be served up in 
light dishes, pleasantly flavoured, upon a number of 
matters, gay and serious, frivolous and mildly contro- 
versial, this book will doubtless appeal. 


By W. R. 


Phantastica. By Louis Lewin. 


15S. 


Kegan Paul. 


IN this volume the writer describes narcotics and 
stimulating drugs in all their forms—opium, morphia, 
Indian hemp, alcohol, coffee, and tobacco; he studies 
their nature and history, their use and abuse in all 
parts of the world. In matter, the book is far 
more attractive than its title would lead one to 
suppose. For instance, discussing the stimulating 
effects of tea, the writer points out that the 
inhabitants of Tibet have no measure of time 
for short distances except the cup of tea: “‘A 
member of the Mount Everest Expedition asked a young 
peasant how far it was to the next village. He 
answered: ‘ Three cups of tea.’ It was ascertained 
that three cups of tea are equal to eight kilometres.” 
In the course of his study Dr. Lewin offers some 
practical suggestions on the problems of narcomania 
as they affect the world to-day, notably the suppres- 
sion of opium traffic and Prohibition. If this book is 
of interest to the ordinary reader, it should absorb 
the medical man. 


Florence Nightingale. By Irene Cooper Willis. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THESE are the bare facts of Florence Nightingale’s 
life: having abandoned all thoughts of marriage— 
which she had at one time contemplated—she lived 
with her parents, dutifully obeying their wishes and 
reading ‘ The Daughter at Home,’ until she was 
thirty-one years of age, when she broke clear of her 
frustrated existence and received hospital training in 
Germany. She was Superintendent of an Institution 
of Poor Gentlewomen in Illness when the Crimean 
War broke out, whereupon she immediately responded 
to the appeal for nurses to assist the wounded after 
Alma, and within forty-eight hours was ready to 
depart for Scutari. | Two years later she returned— 
‘the idol of the British public.’”” The remainder of 
her active life was spent in reporting to the various 
commissions on Army medical reforms and vigorously 
protesting at their vacillating delays. This is a per- 
fectly straightforward biography; clear, trustworthy ; 
and if Miss Willis tells us very little we did not know 
before about Florence Nightingale, at least she has 
refrained from fabrication in the approved modern 
biographical fashion. 
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ATURDAY COMPETITIONS 
LITERARY—LVII 


Though St. Martin’s Summer comes in November, this mon, 

has not been a favourite with the poets, and there 
a something of a gap in English literature to 
lled. 

The Saturpay Review offers a Prize of Two Guineas fm 
the best Poem on November, with special reference to § 
Martin’s Summer; the verses may be lyrical or elegiac jg 
character, but not more than 30 lines in length. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and to enclog 
their name and address in a sealed envelope. The entries 
must be accompanied by a coupon, which will be found in this 
or any subsequent number, 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, Novem, 
ber 30, and it is hoped to announce the result in December, 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XLVIII 
Stx Mopern PRovERsBs 


After examining entries for this competition, I am the richer 
by a great store of thoroughly up-to-date proverbial philosophy, 
Few competitors, however, managed to supply as many as six 
proverbs which were terse and graphic in the traditional style, 
yet modern in phraseology and spirit. The following half-dozen 
from Margaret earn her the first prize: 

(1) Trust in the Lord: everybody else hard cash [Barrie]. 

(2) The nations make peace; war continues in lovers’ hearts 

[Dekobra]. 

(3) Collaboration is the better part of collusion. 

(4) The conventions are good servants, but bad masters, 

(5) Fly before you crash. 

(6) Sigh and grow slender. 


For the next half-dozen, Aries wins second prize : 
(1) The lights of home are more comforting than a flood-lit 
cathedral. 
(2) Distinguish between the brake and the accelerator if you 
put your foot down. 
(3) Can’t afford’ often means Hire-purchase.”’ 
(4) Life is a one-way street. 
(5) At a play, dead-heads grumble most. 
(6) A “* good sort ” is often a ‘‘ bad lot.” 
And here from various readers are some more gems which 
merit such preservation as print affords: 
** Prohibition is the father of evasion.’ 


Animula Vagula. 


FACTS OF 


NOWLEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to every man 


and woman. Recent utterances by both legal and _ religious 
authorities have marked emphatically the very definite change of 
opinion that has taken place during the past few years regarding the 
necessity sound Sex ucation, 

Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of books 
by authoritative authors—dealing with all the phases of the subject— 
issued by us will provide all the information necessary for you to have, 
The following are a selection from our list, and in your own interests 
you are urged to make your choice without delay :— 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control) 
Nearly 100,000 sold. most complete book on Birth Control 6/3 
SECRETS OF SUGCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
A book of guidance for Men and Women ° ° e Ps 6/3 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By Dr. R. T. TRAILL. 
The most illuminating book ever published, and the only 13 
Authentic illustrated edition |- 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE 
A practical new book of interest to all women. A special 5 4 
section devoted to Men is also included . | 
By W. M. GALLICHAN. 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 
This author’s latest and most able volume on Marriage. 3 
Read it and ensure happy married life . e /9 
By Dr. RICHARD HARLEY. 
WOMANHOOD AND MARRIAGE 
Deals with aspects of life of special interest to Married 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart, Let 
your decisions be guided by this book, written by the greatest 3 
medical authorities in the land 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 
Full of important information and advice. . a 
THE PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every woman should read. . . 1/2 
Tees COMPLETE HUSBAND 


wonderful book of advice for the Husband of each of 
today and to-morrow . . «© «© the five 
THE HAPPY LOVER books for 


A luminous guide book of unequalled help to 
WOMEN AND LOVE 

Every woman will be the better for the reading of this 


wonderful work 


AN prices include postage, 
Make your selection from wo important books and send Cheque of 
.O. now to 


The GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co. 


22 


Dept. 200, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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“ Arguing with the Inland Revenue is like fighting a circular 
saw.” G. ” 

“A licence in time saves many a fine.”’ Gay. 

Contented women don’t paragraph well.’’ Rapello. 

“ More taste, less creed.”’ Iota. 

“Cut your skirts according to your calves." Gay. _ 

“A lover, like an aeroplane, comes to earth sometimes.” 


na The screen screens more courtship than it reveals.’’ Inkling. 
“ It’s the last instalment should be first consi ."" Odda. 
“The gadgets often sell the car.’’ Odda. 
RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXI 
[Snort Story Competition] 
From the bulk of the short stories submitted to me for 


~ judgment, it is evident that a very large number of men and 


women can write well. Only a limited number, on the other 
hand, can write short stories. Many seem to fancy that narra- 
tion of an incident is enough, and I am certainly not going 
to suggest that “ a plot "’ must be counted as essential. Among 
the tales with plots I have been reading, the majority are, or 
appear to be, artificial, because the machinery is worked by 
coincidence, and the characters are, consequently, too much 
like puppets of fate. If free-will is an illusion, it is an illusion 
without which fiction loses interest. But, while no plot is 
better than a creaky plot, I cannot admit that a story is a 
story unless it has what some would call a moral and others 
name a point. Within the last few weeks I have wasted a 
lot of time searching through reams of nicely ordered prose 
for points which were not there. 

Among competitors worthy of honourable mention I place 
Faith Pease, Da Capo, Sorel, Molly Thorp, Athol and Talari. 

For first pri I recommend ‘ Suburban Evening,’ by 
Animula Vagula. In characterization, atmosphere and con- 
struction alike it is an admirable piece of work. E. V. Warne’s 
‘Time and Mr. Wishart’ is awarded the second prize. Its 
problem has fascinated all the sages, and, if Mr. Warne is 
himself baffled by it, he has done something to make it mere 
intriguing than ever. 


ACROSTIC—so01 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 12) 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coup 


HOW READERS 


MAY ECONOMISE 


Borrowing books is an economy, for 
certainly few in these times can afford to buy 
as many as they would like to read. 


Nor is any trouble involved. Country 
readers can order by t. For town readers 
there is no need to call personally at the - 
Library to return books read and to get others 
in their place. Our motors call daily (and in 
some parts of London twice daily) to collect 
those read and to leave others which the 
subscriber has ordered. 


Lists of the newest and most important 
books are circulated to subscribers at frequent 
intervals, the system of The Times Book Club 
being to lend as many books as possible, not 
as few. 


A Subscriber writes (printed by permission) : 
“I have been a subscriber to your 
Library now for nearly six years, and 
during that time I have never found any 
cause for complaint. There is no more 
profitable investment than a Times Book 
Club subscription.” 


Write for the Prospectus, with the rates and 
conditions of subscription to the Librarian : 
The Times Book Club 
and Circulating Library 
42, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
and at 26, College Green, Bristol. 


offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaturDay 
Review in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is t. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one o 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Acrostic ” and addressed to 
— Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursda 
following the date of publication. . 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 

Wuen PyRaMuS AND THISBE TROD THE STAGE, 

Wuicn ACTOR VOICED THE ForREST-MONARCH’S RAGE? 
A pile of worn-out rubbish, nothing new. 

I came: “ creation widened in man’s view.” 

You have me at your elbow day and night. 

How the poor horses dread its piercing bite! 
Fell Fury, deaf to blood-stained mortals’ prayers. 
The girl’s of use, ma, as her heart declares. 
Surrounds us all: the metal’s plain to view. 
Dreams he could dream, ay, and explain them, too. 
Once caged in me, French captives ceased to hope. 
10. Parochial? No, of vastly wider scope. 


ll. Core of a clownish trick to make folks laugh. 
> Sufficient? Yes, and more: too much by half. 


Time spent in this—ox-like—is time well spent; 
Who acts in haste, at leisure may repent. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 499 
O blon G 

Lamplighte R 
el Ar 


(Continued on page 602.) 


LOOSE COVERS 


By NAOMI LUDOLF 
(FOREWORD BY SHANE LESLIE) 
Price 6/- net 
Will be the Sensation of the Autumn. 


THE MOST DARING AND OUTSPOKEN 
NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


LOVELIEST OF 
FRIENDS ! 


By G. SHEILA DONISTHORPE 
Now in its fourth impression, Price 8/6 net 
Fh ne a chance of becoming a best seller.”—Sunday 
“ Has power and insight, and even a measure of genius.” 


Aberdeen Press 


THE YOSHIWARA 


(Two Japanese Love Stories) 
By TADASHIGE MATSUMOTO 
Price 6/- net 
Delightful love stories written with a naive grace. The 
setting of Old Japan is pict ue and vivid. There 
, and the charm of a 
slightly foreign our in the language. 
Charming love stories.” —. 
‘* One is rewarded a thousand-f 


Post. 
Everyman. 


OLD ROYALTY BOOK PUBLISHERS 
g JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
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Acrostic No. 499.—The winner is “‘ Clam,” Mr. Anthony 
Gilbert, 6 Henrietta Street, W.C.2, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ The Fortnight in September,’ by R. C. Sherriff, pub- 
lished by Gollancz and reviewed in our columns on October 24. 
Six other competitors named this book, fourteen chose ‘A 
History of Smoking,’ twelve ‘ King Charles II,’ ten ‘ Foot- 
slogger,’ etc., etc. 


RHYMING CROSS WORD—XIV 
LEO 
By AFRiItT 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the Saturpay Review, not exceeding half a 
guinea, will be given for the first correct solution opened. The 
name of the book selected must be enclosed with the solution ; 
also the full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday following 
publication. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Cross Word” and 
addressed to the Cross Word Editor, Saturpay ReEvIEw, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


Bt) 
aT 
A 
CLUES 
(References are given to Verse and Line.) 

Across. 

1. II, 2 23. ¥, 4 42 Iv, 1 
7. VII, 3 26. Vv, 2 44. VI, 3 
10. li, 3 @. Vil, 2 46. VI, 4 
11. IV, 1 31. H, 2 49. Ill, 3 
12 VE, 2 32. Vv, 2 @ 
13. VIII, 3 33. IV, 1 51. IV, 4 
16. VIII, 3 35. z,..1 52. Il, 3 
17. VIII, 4 37. | ee 54. II, 1 
19. vi, 2 38. ? Wi, 2 
22 Ill, 8 40. Hi, va 56. VII, 1 
Down. 

a. Hu, 2 15. II, 3 34. VI, 2 
2. IV, 1 18. Vi, 3 36. II, 4 
3. Ill, 2 Vil, 1 39. Vv, 
4. II, 3 21., IV, 3 41. , 3 
5. III, 3 3. .-Vu, .3 43. Il, 4 
6. VIII, 2 24. II, 4 45. VI, 3 
7.° Wit, 6 25. 47. iv, @ 
8. VII, 1 27. VI, 2 48. VIII, 1 
9. VI, 2 28. ni, 4 63. Vv, a 
14, Ill, 4 30. 54. 


LEONINE APHORISMS 


I 
The rose is red, and the violet’s blue: 
This saying you've often heard; 
You'll find below that every clue 
Is equally sane—or absurd. 


II 
The 40 has 38 37-54a-s, and, the 1d has 38 31, 
And 38 pouch has the la; 
The 10 has 38 62, and 4-15’s ship, 
And in 24r some speak 36-43. 


Ill 


Cows feed on 28 and chew the 35, 
too 


The 3 and the fat ones 


The horse has 38 22a-37-49 of 5, and a spud 


Is tasty with 14 in stew. 


IV 
42’s 2-ly the same 11 33, 


Entreat is the same 11 47; 
A 21 was once part of feminine dress, 
And a carrot is r-28 in 51r. 


Vv 
The fencer 30-54d, and the eagle 39-53-25r, 


And 26-32-paper is rough ; 


And 41 never are nincom 


And 23 is coarse linen stuff. 


VI 
The 19’s a plage and 


12 is king, 


And 9 (27 pug) is ob-34; 
A 45’s a tramp, 44s fall in the spring, 
When the 46’s decided, fights cease. 


VII 
The 56-55’s bloom is 


yellow or white, 


And Puck was an 29 spalp-50; 
A 18 held water, you 22d at night, 


And 7d died with 


her qu-50. 


VIII 
In 8 Howards were wont to 20-48, 
6 people ‘ Rob Roy’; 
13 are chequered, 7a-16 is H——, 
A Saracen (“‘ faithless ”’), 17. 


AFRIT’S CROSS WORD: ‘ CANCER ” 
NOTES TO SOLUTION 


Across. 

13. King of Wessex; take 
* vege, stem of rex, from 

reg-ina. 

14. ‘ Faerie 
ii. 29. 

15. Mer-lin (‘‘ cease”), a 
young hawk. 

19, 15. Lam-mer, amber (Scots) 
20. Job xl. 21. 21. ‘ Don 
Juan,’ XIII, ix. 

22. “‘ They always smell of 
bread and butter.” 
(‘ Beppo,’ xxxix.) 

23. 2 Sam. vi. 3, 6, 8. 
25-26. W. B. Yeats: ‘ Lake 
Isle of Innisfree.’ 

27 rev. On me=Me-ndel, who 
formulated a law of in- 
herited characteristics. 

Top-az. 

R.V. for A.V. “ grove.” 
See 1 Kings xviii. 19 
(R.V.); may be formed 
by ash and hare (rev.). 

42. Ipse, self’? (emphatic), 
here fem. plur.; anag. 
of as pie. 

43. Means “ lesson ”’ in Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Shepheards Cal- 
lender ’ (Maye). 

47. ‘* Drop down on the ebb.” 


Queene,’ IV, 


48. Two meanings. 

50. ‘‘Flanders’ Mare”=Anne 
of Cleves. 

52. Ovu-m. 

53. Dum-dum bullet; “ My 
name is mud,’’ i.e., 
am in bad odour.” 

54. 2 Sam. xiv. 7. 


Down, 

1. (b) s-unset. 6. Cuth-bert. 

7. Two meanings. 

8-24. Neimhe-id employed 
four architects to build 
a palace in Ireland, and 
put them to death to 
prevent imitation 
(O'Halloran, ‘History of 
Ireland.’) 

9. (b) Latin “ both.” 

1l. M-irth, birth, firth, girth. 

18 (a) s-oar-s. 

29. I-guan-a, i-lk-a, i-de-a, 

31. 2 Sam. xx. 21. 

32-55. Te-na-ce, at whist. 

41. 1 Kings xvi. 34; Josh vi. 
26. 46 (a) extinct; (b) 
Caucus Race, invented 
by the Dodo in ‘ Alice.’ 

51. B-a-c-o-n. 54, Q-uasi. 


Cancer” Solution and Notes 


Across.—1, Hallucinations; 13, 


14, Enure (‘ Faerie Queene,’ IV. 


Redistribution ; 19r-15, Lam-mer 
21, Sad (‘ Don Juan,’ XIII, ix) 
23, Ahio (2 Sam. vi. 3, 6, 8); 


(reg) Ina (King of Wessex); 
» 2, 29); 15, Mer(lin); 16, 
; 20, Behemoth (Job xl. 21); 
; 22, Olent (‘ Beppo,’ xxxix); 
25-26, Ari-se (W. B. Yeats); 


27r (Me)ndel; 28, Ditheists; 34-40, To-es; 36, (Top)az; 3, 
Asherah (1 Kings xviii. 19, R.V.), ash hare; 42, Ipsae, as pit; 
43, Lere (Spenser, ‘ Maye’); 45, Veda; 47, Ebb; 48, Doric; 


49, Ago(ra) ; 50, Flande(rs Mare) 


: Anne of Cleves; 52, Ovu(m); 


53, (My name is) Mud, dum-dum (bullet); 54, Quench (2 Sam. 
xiv. 7); 56, Uas (in 54d); 57, Bouillabaisse. 

Down.—1, Hirmos; 2, Annealed; 3, Ladle; 4, Leibnitzian; 5, 
Unset, (s)unset ; 6, Cuth(bert); 7, Irrealisable ; 8-24, Neimhe-id 
(O’Halloran, ‘ History of Ireland’); 9, Ambo; 10, Teuton; 
11, (m)irth, (b)irth, (firth, (g)irth; 12, Syndic; 17, Isantherous; 
18, (s)oar(s); 29, i(guan)a, i(lk)a, i(de)a; 30, Easeful; 4), 


Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 21); 32-55, 


Revamp; 38, Aloe; 30, Recuse; 41, 


Te-na(ce); 33, Sraddha; %, 
Segub (1 Kings xvi. 3, 


Josh. vi. 26); 44, Rivas; 46, Dodo (‘ Alice ’); 51, B(a)c(o)n (rev.); 


54, QO(uas)i (see 56). 


We regret that in the sub-clue of 824 “ him ’’-was mit 


printed ‘‘ kim.” 
The winner is Miss M. S. 
Winton, Bournemouth, who has 


Thorburn, 8 ‘Wycliffe Road, 
chosen as her prize * The 


of Mrs. Aab,’ by Sarah G. Millin (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 64} 
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RT NOTES _ By Apruw Bury 
FOUR GALLERIES Haig’s Fund Helps 


Mr, Isaac CoHEN’s portraits at Walker’s Galleries 
are full of charm and vivacity. The artist has 
a versatile command of pastel and oil paint, and 
he is equally accomplished in characterizing men, 
women and children. There is a tendency in these 
days to sneer at craftsmanship in painting and to 

tend that the representational in art is superfluous. 
Such an attitude makes havoc of the portrait-painter’s 
profession. ml 

Mr. Cohen’s study of Sir Austen Chamberlain is an 
unmistakable likeness, drawn and painted with a confi- 
dent brush. But perhaps the best picture in the show 
is the one of Mr. Robert Mathew. It is finely com- 

, and all the details of figure and uniform are 
rendered with a veracity as distinguished as it is 


pleasing. 
CARTOONS 


The General Election has inspired some of the best 
political cartoons of recent years. Mr. Strube has been 
in excellent form and his latest originals are on view 
at the Albany Gallery. He has the gift of summing up 
the most serious crisis in a humorous line or two. 
Could anything be more apt than the wit and drama 
of the drawing entitled ‘ If they take over the Banks,’ 
showing the piratical Socialists enjoying themselves at 
the country’s expense? If Mr, Strube has a formula 
for his faces, it is always an amusing and convincing 
one. However he dresses his puppets, whatever pre- 
dicament he gives them, we are never in doubt as to 
their identities. Furthermore, Mr. Strube knows how 
to group and compose his figures with an adequate 
sense of pictorial value. 

Mr. Will Dyson’s drawings are rather more acid 
and eclectic in their appeal. For many years this artist 
has interpreted the cause of Socialism, and if it has 
worn a little thin and battered of late, Mr. Dyson’s 
masculine ferocity and indignation make admirable 
drawings. 


CURTIS MOFFAT GALLERY 


The most attractive pictures at the Curtis Moffat 
Gallery are two river scenes by Miss Eve Kirk. 
Painted throughout with the palette knife, these 
impressions of barges and warehouses have an extra- 
ordinary static quality. If Miss Kirk’s intention is to 
eliminate movement and atmosphere, to crystallize, as 
it were, her subjects in space, she has succeeded with 
an original skill. Miss Kirk’s work, for all its apparent 


“ease, is the result of intense application, and it is as 


good in design as it is subtle in colour. 

The other pictures of importance in this collection are 
Mr. Sickert’s green and yellow harmony of ‘ Dieppe ’ 
and Mr, Fred Mayor’s vigorous ‘ Cassis Harbour.’ 


LEGER GALLERY 


_M. Plessy is a painter with a sense of luxury 
in vision and in his style of handling pigment. His 
flower-pieces and other still-life subjects now on 
exhibition at the Leger Gallery have an exuberant 
force which does not overwhelm the artist’s essential 
taste in colour and tone. While he is a modern 
in method, his mind owes some allegiance to the 
eighteenth-century decorative painters. Some of 
the smaller landscapes are full of poetic grace. The 
larger flower-pieces, such as ‘The Blue Bowl,’ 
might be improved by more light in the backgrounds. 
The disadvantage of a lavish use of paint in such 
a low key is the possibility of the picture becoming 
obscure. M. Plessy, however, is a foreign artist 
Whose work should find many admirers in this 
country. 


in sO many ways 


Here are but a few of its benevolent services 
to needy Ex-Service men and their dependants 
Food Tickets and Clothing 
Tubercular Treatment 
Training for Work 
Relief of Distress 
Finding Employment 
Poppy Making 
Starting Small Businesses 
Advice and Help on War Pensions 
War Orphan’s Care 


Help this Work on 
NOVEMBER 11th 


or send a donation to Capt. W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., 
Organising Secretary, Earl Haig’s (British Legion) 
Appeal Fund, 26 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1 


Give 


BRAN 
GENERO 


woveMBER 


Sor YOUR 


PATIENTS from all over the WORLD 
suffering from diseases of the Brain and Spinal 
Cord are sent for treatment to 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY AND PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale, London, W.9 
(Under Royal Patronage) 


The majority of the pitiable sufferers being 
inadmissible to General Hospitals 


Generous Help is Urgently Needed 
H. W. Burleigh, Secretary 


Will you express by gift your 

appreciation of ophthalmic advice 

if you have benefited thereby, of 

sound sight if you are so blessed, 

or of the splendid work which is 
being done at the 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1856. 


H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Sec. 


FIRST EDITIONS: RARE BOOKS 
A NEW CATALOGUE of First Editions at 7/6 
or under now available 
Please let us quote you prices for buying or selling 
THE VARDA BOOKSHOP LTD. 
189 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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ITY 
Lombard Street, Wednesday 


Hopes that the defeat of the Socialist Party at 
the polls would have a steadying effect on the 
sterling exchange have not been fulfilled. The £ 
continues to fluctuate rather wildly from day to day, 
and it is obvious that influences are still at work 
which make the problem of a stabilized £ a real 
and difficult task yet to be solved. The partial 
repayment by the Bank of England of the credits 
obtained in August from the Bank of France and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
generally regarded with satisfaction, but when it 
became known that the operation involved the sale 
of £15,000,000 in gold, the Continent became alarmed 
lest this country was about to embark on the road 
of ‘inflation. This sale of gold is probably the 
largest of its kind ever recorded by the Bank of 
England in a single day. It has, however, been 
officially stated that the fiduciary issue is to remain 
at its present level down to the end of November. 
Even should it then become necessary to increase 
it (and this, of course, is by no means certain) the 
expedient would be of quite a temporary nature, 
and there is no reason to fear that this country 
is about to depart. from its avowed policy of 
financial rectitude. 


U.S. BANKING STRENGTH 


Anything that dispels misapprehension at the 
present time is welcome, and the Midland Bank has 
undoubtedly done a service to the community in 
dismissing, as ridiculous, the fear of a wholesale 
collapse of American banking institutions. 

In a reasoned article on the banking position 
in the United States, where bank failures have 
caused anxiety of late, the Midland Bank sums 
up the situation in its Monthly Review by affirming 
that ‘‘ The strengh of the American banking system 
is, at bottom, the strength of America; its resources, 
in solid assets, are beyond question; the available 
supplies of cash are sufficient to meet all eventuali- 
ties that have any immediate claim to serious 
consideration.’? Many more failures may yet occur, 
says our authority, but these will not shake the 
foundations of the banking system of America, 
‘‘ which are essentially solid and well laid.’”’ It 
is to be hoped that such assurances will allay 
anxiety regarding the stability of American banking. 


THE USEFUL BEAR 


Stock Exchange operators are hoping that the ban 
on ordinary fortnightly transactions, now in existence, 
will be removed shortly. This ban, which enforces 
dealings for cash only, has been of service in prevent- 
ing undue gambling prior to and during the Election 
campaign. At the same time, the absence of the 
much abused ‘“‘ bear’’ is probably responsible for 
the sharp rise in prices that occurred immediately 
preceding the elections and accelerated the reaction 


Just Published 


THE COURSE OF 


THE COMING BOOM 


IN SECURITIES 


By L. L. B. Angas 


past, shown an uncanny accuracy, as 
witness his publications “The Coming Rise in Gol 
Shares” and “ The Coming Collapse in Rubber.” This 
latest publication can be equally recemmended. 
5/- net 


Publishers: ST. CLEMENTS PRESS 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 Telephone: HOLBORN 7600 


that has occurred since. The ‘‘ bear” is g 

regarded as a useful animal to have about the 
‘* House,’’ and the sooner the present restrictions 
are removed the better it will be for- all concerneg, 


RAILWAY PREFERENCE STOCKS 


Following my remarks last week that public atten. 
tion was likely to be attracted to sound fixed interest, 
bearing securities, brokers report a much better 
inquiry for some of the Preference and Debentur 
stocks of the leading Home Railway companies 
These have been neglected of late, and now that their 
merits are being more generally recognized, prices are 
likely to show a further general recovery. Quite q 
cursory examination of the Home Railway list shows 
that at the moment Great Western 5 per cent. Pre 
ference stock can be bought to yield 6% per cent, 
while the 5 per cent. Preference stock of the Southern 
Railway gives a return of about 63 per cent. Stil 
better are the yields obtainable on London Midland 
and Scottish and London and North Eastern 4 per 
cent. Preference stocks, both of which stand at prices 
to return the investor as much as 7$ per cent. These 
are excellent returns for the security offered, and one 
cannot help feeling that as time goes on the price 
level in this market will be adjusted in favour of 
holders, and that the investor who gets in now will 
ultimately be rewarded by capital appreciation, as 
well as receiving, meanwhile, an adequate return on 
the money invested. 


HIGH YIELDING LOANS 


The advent of a strong administration, coupled with 
some improvement in the economic position of the 
country, is likely to have a beneficial effect on Indian 
loans, and the market for these securities is expected 
to go better in the early future. For those who have 
the courage of their convictions regarding the outlook 
for India there are one or two lines of India stock on 
offer at prices which give a satisfactory return on 
the money invested. For instance, India 3} per cent, 
stock is obtainable at around 54, at which a yield 
of £6 10s. per cent. is forthcoming, while some India 
3 per cent. stock is available at about 46, the yield 
in this case being £6 11s. 3d. per cent. per annum, 
The former stock is redeemable at any time on one 
year’s notice from the Secretary of State, and the 
latter is also redeemable on the same terms on or 
after 1948. Interest on both issues is payable quarterly 
in January, April, July and October. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS 


Companies that have continued to do well in the 
past twelve months, despite the increased financial 
and industrial depression, are those engaged in the 
building, leasing and otherwise investing in properties 


in the City and West End of London. Town 
| Properties, Limited, is a typical example. This com- 
| pany is a freehold and leasehold property investment 
| undertaking, owning important assets in freehold and 
| leasehold properties and mortgages in the Cities of 
London and Westminster. Its capital consists of 
£100,000 in 7 per cent, Preference and £250,000 if 
#1 Ordinary shares, and its net profit for the year 
to September last was equivalent to over 62 per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital. Of this only 24 per cent 
| was distributed among the shareholders, so that the 
balance-sheet was greatly strengthened. The general 
reserve was brought up to £200,000 or to within 
450,000 of the issued Ordinary capital; a bankers 
loan of £162,565 was repaid during the yeaf 
properties were written down and cash and invest 
ments substantially increased. Thus the company ® 
well prepared for possible eventualities, and with the 
more promising outlook for general trade there ® 
every reason to assume that the Company will contint 
to earn good profits for its shareholders. ° 
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This remarkable publication, appearing the day 
| the collapse in sterling, and forecasting the s 
’ market movements which have since occurred, will prove 
> invaluable to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months, 
. Mr. L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market move- 
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BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Ordinary General Meeting of the Buenos Ayres and 
ailway Company, Limited, was held on the 30th ult. 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
iscount St. Davids, Chairman of the 

we had a very large area under) wheat, but 
~ aig good and the quality of it on the whole was 
staple produce fetched extremely low prices; cereals 


There was an increase in our exports of fruit. We have 
qurseries belonging to the company where we test fruit trees 
so that we shall be able to recommend to the people the best 


factors—small factors but permanent factors 
that are going on year by year, and the other item of the 
past year’s business that calls for most comment is the enormous 

of maize that was grown on our line. 
Alen to the prospects of the current year, the wheat 
crop at the moment is looking pretty well, but we have 22 
per cent. less area under cultivation. In all the years that 1 
have been connected with the “ Pacific ’’ we have never had 
a bumper crop like the present one. Now we are carrying 
an enormous crop of maize that in ordinary times would be 
making us exceedingly prosperous, but it is merely setting 
inst loss in other kinds of traffic. : 

As regards the current year, we are doing everything we 
can to make economies. 

There is one question that absolutely dwarfs everything else, 
good or bad, and that is exchange. For the year 1929-30 the 
average exchange was 44 19-64d.; for the past year, 1930-31, 
the average was 37 5-16d., and it gave us a very bad year. 
But, unless there is a very marked recovery in the current 
year, of which almost four months have gone, the position 
as regards exchange will be markedly worse than last year. 
With the pound standing at 15s. 104d. where it did yesterday, 
the Argentine exchange should not have stood at 33d., but it 
ought to have stood at 363d. Therefore the Argentine exchange, 
as compared with the American dollar, has fallen still further, 
and really, in gold value, stands to-day at 26 3-16d., as against 
its par value of 47§d. 

With the rate of exchange as it is we are earning very 
little, but up to the other day whatever that little was we 
could get it. Exchange is controlled by the Government; 
exchange is rationed; you cannot send your money out of the 
Argentine, just as you cannot out of a great many other 
countries. You can get only the proportion which the Govern- 
ment allows you. In these circumstances, I tell you quite 
frankly, we do not know what we can pay or when we can 
pay it, and as far as I can see, with the impossibility ot 
getting our money freely out of the Argentine, the only course 
for us to adopt is a moratoritim for certain fixed-interest- 
bearing liabilities. That is the truth. It is an experience that 
is quite unheard of for this company and it has nothing to do 
with the railways at all, but it gives us by far the worst 
time in all my long life of Argentine railway experience. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly 


2/- Edinburgh and a Harrogate and Tork 2/- 
2/- North Wales Coast | Buxton andthe Peak 2/- 
ye The Severn Valley | The Wye Valiey 2/- 

Moter.cer and the Hotels 2/6 
60 Illustrations, Maps Plans Illustrations, Maps Plans 
French and Italian 6/- W. Switseriaeda 4l- 
2/- Zermat and Environs Chamonix & Rhone Valley 2/- 
2/- Lausanne, Vevey, Montreux, Territet 2/- 
2/- Berne & Bernese Oberiand | Lake Geneva. Rbone Valley 3/- 
2/- The French Riviera | The Italian Riviera 2/- 
2/- Paris, Lyons, Marseilles | Lucerne and Environ 2/- 
2/- Zurich and the Engadine | St. Moritz & Davosplatz 2/- 


Liangollen—Darlington London Simpkin's 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The most profitable and patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, or 1023) for Investment 


All Classes of Insurance 
Transacted 


and the Duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken 


Head Office: 
1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Marine Department: 
157, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


APPLIGATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


CONSOLATION 
TO TAX PAYERS 


An Investment with 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is even more profitable than before on account of the 
recent increase in the rate of income tax. 

A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 with 

profits, effected by a man aged 30 next birthday, gives 


A.D.1720 


following results 
Sum Assured and Bonus at if 
present rate of Bonus be main: + £1,515 0 0 
Total premiums gable 
ton cobate at the © ee 879 7 6 
Profit oe ee 


£635 12 6 


Such a result would be better than that secured by an 
investment yieldi 


LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


HAS BEEN AFFORDED IN ADDITION 
Write for copy of leaflet “A.E.2” to 


STAN DARD 


SURANCE C 


HEAD OFFKE - $ CEORCE 
EDINBURGH 
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Charities 


7_ November 


Shipping 


fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 

Christmas treat. Old people and tired. mothers not for- 
gotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars 
sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Literary 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary Acency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1. 


REE BOOK OFFERED TO ALL which tells how you 

can learn Journalism and Story Writing by post, and how 

you can soon begin to earn additional income as a spare- 
time writer. Write to-day. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
profitable. Booklet free. Recent InstituTE (Dept. 154), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


ies END MISSION (founded 1885). 62,000 free break- 


Publications Required 


ST, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 25th, 29th, and 3ist Reports 

of ‘the Commissioners concerning CHARITIES (published 

early eighteenth ComMIssion, 1 Mill- 
1. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIAaA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with 1i1.M. Government) 
breque nd Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPt, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF eee CEYLON STRAITs, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEW ZEALA xD. etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies _ 


Addresses for all & O. House 14 Cockepur 
Street, London, $.W.1, City Off P. & O. 130 

Street’ London’ FREIGHT (P. & O. or B.1.) APPLY, 18 
LEADENHALL STREET LON! E.C.3; 

GRAY, DAWES Co., 


adenhall Street, 


ACADEMY CINEMA——— 


Oxford Street (opposite Warings). Gerrard 2981 
Last days Trauberg’s Brilliant Russian Sound Film, 
“THE BLUE EXPRESS ” 

Sunday, November 8th, for one week, René Clair’s 
Great Comedy, ‘‘ THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT,” 
and Emil Jannings in ‘‘ Faust ’’ (U.F.A.). 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday®and Saturday at 23 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


by RUDOLF BESIER 
YEAR 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


bank, S.W. 
Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 54 and 144 years prepared for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor’s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,” 
Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., Dartmouth, &c. 
Excellent Athletic Record. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 

BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. _ Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their a ee Careful Coaching in 

Athiet 
Prospectus and full particulars on ication to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. 
WILD c1-6) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 
E OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 
24 p.m. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Special Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone: Richmond 0922 


Personal 


O ALL WOMEN.—If you are desirous of helping your 

country and humanity; if you are tired of the endless 

round of society frivolity; if you are seeking a lucrative 
and useful occupation, write immediately for details of a 
practical and interesting enterprise.—Box 119, THe SaturDay 
REVIEW. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

_ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

“Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 
CLOTHES VALETING 
356. ; TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D.B. or 


Raglan, 35s.; Lounge, D.B., Plus Four Suits from 465s. ; 

Ladies’ Suits from 35s. ; Overcoat 30s. If outside breast 
pocket, ask for advice and. quotation. All garments button 
up correct side when completed.—Watter CurrayL, 6 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, don. 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phase and Bath from 8). 
with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology 
and Curiosa. Below are a few very special bargains 
new as published and post free for cash. 

True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. 
Ashton-Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Prison Breakers, a book of escapes from captivity, by A. M 
Phillip. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

The Hangmen of England. How a hanged and whom 


hanged through two centuries, by Bleackley. Testa 
16s. for 7s. 6d. 


Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated 
21s. for 11s. 


Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from 


girlhood to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 64 
for 5s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte Worrtuinoros) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 58 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS ‘ 
: TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
Review,’ Ne ’ November 7th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 7.11.1931 
leton oulis 
Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putnam's 
Benn Herbert ci Richards Press 
Bles Hodder & Stoughton Routledge 
Burns & Oates Hodge mpson Low 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner's 
len Sanderson arro! 
Collins egan Paul S.P.C.K. 
Cc Lockwood Knop Stanley Paul 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. Bodley 
Duck: Longmans Studio 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancs 
Marrot Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber Murray Werase, Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this 
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November 1931 


The Saturday Review 


TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SaTurDAY is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. 
You can write with every confi- 
dence, and without being placed 
under any obligation to accept any 
suggestions offered. 


Communications to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 


SaturpDay Review, 
9 King Streét, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Every FRIDAY 


Here is the paper for which 
weekly newspa evoted ex- 
Rugby Football. Every player and 
_ every follower “f the game will find 
it a gripping commentary, dealing in 
& new way with 
“RUGGER” NEWS, 
PERSONALITIES AND TOPICS. 
E of “R ” is packed with 
interest for the enthusiast. “Rugger” has been 
hailed as an entirely new departure in the 
sporting world. Don’t miss ordering a copy— 
FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 


Send for a Specimen Copy Free 
If You Are Not Yet A Reader 


The Publisher, 
“ RUGGER,” 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Please send a specimen copy of “RUGGER” to 


To the Publisher 


I enclose remittance value 


Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review”? each week for 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
* 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Date 


193 


herewith. 


NAME (in CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 


ANNUAL - 
SUBSCRIPTION 


SIX MONTHS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION 


ALL CHEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 
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The Saturday Review 7 November 


‘BP’ 
RHYMES 


OF. THE. 


ROAD 


Hey diddle diddle! 
Don't tinker & fiddle 


To get the last ounce 
from your bus; 


You'll get M.P.G. 
and the utmost H.P 


The blue ‘BP’ plus definitely ensures - 
Instant starting + amazing acceleration + 
more M.P.G + fullest power + wonderful 
hill-climbing + freedom from pinking 


ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


GRITISH PETROLEUM CO. LTD. BRITANNIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C2 
DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


Published by the Tue Saturvay Review Newspapers, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden : T Bar 3167, two in the 
Parish of St, in'the County of London, and Printed by 49 Belvedere Road SEL, 
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